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O danger even though a coupling has parted, for those ACCO Links were intended to render just such service 
as this, and hence no concern need be given to the strain upon those links, for every link of every 


ACCO CHAIN will hold for the%$urpose inte 





Another instance where ACCO strength m And material. Another example of the wis- 
dom of Prof. Thurston’s claim that “the i ity of quality should be demanded 
in the manufacture of chain.” 


Another proof of the value of the RESERVE S at is built into each ACCO CHAIN—Strength 
which makes every ACCO CHAIN a SAFETY A for every railway purpose. And remember— 
there is an ACCO CHAIN for Every Railwéy 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
IN CANADA. DOMINION CHAIN CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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Notice 


Notice is hereby given that the services of Clayton L. 
Smythe as circulation manager of this publication have been 
discontinued by us and that he does not now in any way rep- 
resent the company or any of its publications. 


The bill to enact a tax on advertising which has been intro- 
duced in the lower House of Congress by Mr. Thompson of 
Ohio is a notable example of childish 


A Proposal innocence. Mr. Thompson estimates 
to Tax that the sum spent yearly for advertis- 
Advertising ing in this country is from 300 to 500 


millions of dollars, and he has intro- 
duced his bill simply because he sees here an “untapped 
source of revenue.” Ten per cent of this sum is what he 
proposes to take; and he would thus make up for what the 
treasury is going to lose by having to refund stock-dividend 
taxes already collected but now declared unconstitutional. 
When that score is balanced, the advertising tax will be avail- 
able toward paying the billions in bonuses which it is pro- 
posed to give to the soldiers. Aside from this the sponsor 
(or sponsors) of the bill appear to have given to their project 
no thought whatever. Printers’ Ink tried to interview the 
congressman, but to all pertinent questions he answered like 
a school boy—and a school boy too young to write an essay 
on such a subject. Whether thirty to fifty millions a year 
would be a fair basis on which to “tap” the revenues of the 
publishers of the country, or whether a constructive and pro- 
ductive business ought to be taxed at twice the highest rate 
ever thought of for luxuries such as _five-thousand-dollar 
passenger automobiles, were points on which his mind was a 
blank. The most that can be said seriously about Mr. 
Thompson’s bill is that, if it ever comes to a hearing, the 
actual facts concerning the advertising business ought to be 
aired most thoroughly. That would be all that would be 
necessary to show the crudity and absurdity of the proposal. 


Samuel G. Blythe, who seems to know well above 90 per 
cent of all there is to be known about American politics, has 
expressed the opinion that for a few 
Government years past the powers that be in Wash- 

by ington have been trying to _— a 

: United States by the power of the 

Spe taiing spoken oulecks Pred ic rather 
than by deeds. Success, he intimates, has been measured by 
oratory and the manner of remedying evils has been to dic- 
tate a speech on the issue to deliver it, and after securing 
the widest publicity to let it go at that. We have no de- 
sire to be harsh on Attorney General Palmer, who is ap- 
parently a very estimable man, but we agree with those who 
think that Mr. Palmer specialized rather on words than 
acts in connection with the late outlaw strike of railroad 
switchmen and firemen. ‘The purpose of the strikes,” said 
Mr. Palmer, “is to capture the industries of the country, 
secure political power, overthrow governments and establish 
a dictatorship of the leaders of the so-called proletariat; 





they would transport to this country the chaotic conditions 
that exist in Russia.” Mr. Palmer also added that the De- 
partment of Justice had known for some time of the plans 
and that W. Z. Foster of steel strike fame had been active 
in promoting the railroad strike. Presumably Mr. Palmer 
may believe that the issuing of these statements is the way 
to cure the evil of the strike. The general public who pay 
the bills and the railroad commuters who had to man their 
own “indignation” specials might have liked to have had 
it cured in some more effective way, preferably in advance. 
But perhaps Mr. Blythe is right in the matter after all. 
Actions may speak louder than words, but words make the 
most noise and to see one’s name in print certainly does appeal. 


A new and valuable recruit has enlisted in the campaign: 
to help improve the present railroad situation. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


Newspapers includes the large newspapers of the 
Help Car United States. The newspapers have 
Efficiency had forcibly and directly brought home 


io them the effects of inadequacy of 
railway facilities, and of interruptions of railway ser- 
vice, by increasing difficulties many of them have met 
in securing sufficient transportation for .paper. They 
realize that the danger to American industry and com- 
merce arising from inadequate transportation is not imagin- 
ary, but very real. The Association therefore recently sent 
out a circular letter urging its members to load freight cars 
to capacity and to load and unload them promptly. More 
lately, at its annual convention in New York, it adopted 
resolutions in which it set forth that “the prosperity of the 
nation is interwoven with and dependent upon the mainten- 
ance and efficiency of its railroad transportation facilities.” 
The resolutions then referred to the shortage of means of 
transportation which exists, and added, “This problem is 
one affecting the welfare of every individual in the nation, 
and one to which the widest publicity should be given so 
that a more intelligent understanding may be had of the 
situation and the co-operation of all classes be secured in 
its solution.” The Association concluded by resolving that 
its members should ‘‘secure and publish fully the essential 
facts with regard to the car shortage, and the legitimate 
necessities of the railways, so that the public may be in- 
telligently advised, and also use every endeavor to co-operate 
in the present emergency, in conducting campaigns for ex- 
pediting the unloading and despatch of freight cars, , and in 
other proper ways.’ 

Democratic government is government by iil opinion. 
Public opinion is formed in this country chiefly by the pres- 
entation and the discussion of facts in the newspapers. If, 
in the spirit of the resolutions adopted by their Association, 
the newspapers will put forth every effort to get and publish 
the facts and nothing but the facts regarding the railroad 
situation, and will urge all classes of their readers to do the 
things which the facts regarding the situation show ought to 
be done, the railroad problem will be advanced rapidly 
toward a solution. But the present inadequacy of railroad’ 
facilities is so great, and the difficulties in the way of raising 
capital to remedy it are so great, that even if all who cam 
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help in the emergency do help to the utmost it will be years 
before the railways will be able to give satisfactory service. 
The newspapers can contribute enormously to enlightening 
the public about the situation and also prevailing on it to 
be patient while the problem is being worked out. 


The Proper Cut-Off 


g WOULD BE DIFFICULT to get two locomotive engineers to 
agree on the best cut-off for any given condition. There 
is in fact no agreement among enginemen, road foremen and 
master mechanics on what has always been the most debated 
subject connected with locomotive operation. The theorist 
knows that a short cut-off means less steam per indicated 
horsepower and consequently argues for the shortest cut-off 
at which the engine will turn a wheel, despite the fact that 
at low speeds the maximum boiler horsepower cannot pos- 
sibly be utilized. The engineer who habitually works his 
engine with a long stroke is unmindful of fuel and mainte- 
nance costs. Impartial observation favors the engineer who 
exercises moderation in the handling of his engine, but even 
the best engineer occasionally falls down on a bad grade 
because he fails to get the lever in just the right notch. 

It is important, therefore, to find that there is a proper 
cut-off and that within speeds at which locomotives are 
required to negotiate ruling grades a locomotive may be 
worked according to an established rule to produce the maxi- 
mum tractive effort. B. B. Milner, in a paper before the 
New York Railroad Club, abstracted in the Railway Age of 
April 23, 1920, page 1251, states that the proper cut-off is 
within certain limits a function of the speed. Many practical 
men have always believed this, but it has remained for Mr. 
Milner to demonstrate it. The significance of this fact is 
that every day the greater number of locomotives in operation 
over difficult grades are not availing themselves of their full 
potential power. Some engineers, guided by good judgment 
and long years of experience, are getting the maximum effort 
out of the machinery under their control, but the majority 
are not. 

It should not require mechanical men long to take advan- 
tage of a practicable means for establishing rules that will 
make it possible for enginemen to know what notch will en- 
able them to get the best out of the locomotive. It is intimated 
that mechanical means may be perfected for automatically 
selecting the proper cut-off on difficult pulls, but as the 
desired cut-off is a function of the speed it would appear to 
be practicable to determine the proper cut-off for each locomo- 
tive class, according to the method outlined by Mr. Milner, 
and then instruct engineers how to apply this cut-off. Where 
speed recorders are in use the problem is comparatively simple, 
as it might be practical to indicate in red figures on the face 
of the recorder dial the correct notch for the reverse lever at 


certain speeds. 


The Relation of Railway 
Terminals to City Planning 


“mat ADEQUATE, well located railway terminals are neces- 

sary to the prosperity and growth of a city has been 
generally recognized for years. That the development of 
such facilities should bear a more or less direct relation 
to the general plan for the development of the city as a whole 
is a more recent conception. In the past, railway terminals, 


both freight and passenger, were commonly located, designed 
and built with regard only to their utility to their owners. 
As a result, as the cities have grown about them, these ter- 
minals have frequently imposed severe limitations on the 
normal development of the surrounding areas. As these re- 
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strictions have become more evident in recent years and as 
the obligation of the individual citizen and corporation to 
the community at large has been more fully emphasized, a 
sentiment has developed that the railways should not be al- 
lowed to construct their facilities in highly developed com- 
munities without consideration of various other influences 
affecting the city and its future expansion. The close inter- 
relation between the railway terminals and the city at large 
is outlined in the report of the railroad terminals committee 
of the Twelfth National Conference on City Planning ab- 
stracted on another page in. this issue. It is also borne out 
by the negotiations preceding the passage of ordinances for 
large railway improvements in cities, the most recent of which 
is the agreement just consummated between the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the City of Chicago, the Park Board of that city 
and the United States War Department, all of whose inter- 
ests in this terminal were conceded by the road. 

The declaration of principles contained in the report of the 
committee dwells on a number of points which are worthy of 
consideration. The unification of control and operation 
within the limits of any city, the prevention of needless dupli- 
cation of lines and terminals, the “common use” of indus- 
trial tracks, the co-ordination of railway and water terminals 
and the improvement in appearance of railway right of way 
to reduce the decline in value of adjacent property are con- 
siderations which would not have been given serious atten- 
tion by railway men a few years ago, but which, backed by 
a growing public opinion, now demand consideration. That 
a railway owes a duty to the community which it serves is 
self-evident. That the interests of the community and the 
railroads are common in many ways is also being realized 
by city authorities. The best results can only be obtained 
by a full understanding of the position of each by the other. 
Railway men cannot afford to ignore the recent trend of pub- 
lic opinion in this direction; rather should they ally them- 
selves with movements of this character and endeavor to di- 
rect them along sane, practical lines. 


Large Business, Huge Losses, Marked 
Last Months of Government Operation 


“Rie ease STATISTICS regarding the freight traffic handled 
the total earnings made and the expenses incurred by 
the railways in January and February, 1920, the last two 
months of government operation, are now available. Study 
of these statistics should destroy the illusion which may have 
been created in the minds of some persons by statements 
which had been made by defenders of government operation 
that no large advance in rates would have been necessary 
to stop the government’s deficit if government operation had 
been continued. 

The coal strike ended in December. The recent railroad 
strikes did not begin until March. Weather conditions in 
January and February were about normal for that time of 
year. The total business moved, because of conditions which 
on the whole were favorable, was much larger than it was 
in any preceding January and February in history. It is 
therefore worth while to compare the statistics of traffic 
earnings and expenses for January and February, 1917, the 
last time when the railways were under private operation in 
those months, and the corresponding figures for January 
and February, 1920, the last two months when the railways 
were under government operation. 

The number of tons moved one mile in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1917, was 61,000,000,000. In the corresponding 
months of this year it was 67,470,000,000, an increase of 
10% per cent. Total earnings in January and February, 
1917, were $566,200,000. In the same month of this year 
they were $837,800,000, an increase of 4214 per cent. (This 
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is exclusive of $50,000,000 of back mail pay which was 
included in the January earnings by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for accounting reasons but which was 
not earned in that month.) In January and February, 1917, 
operating expenses were $423,000,000, while in the same 
months of this year they were $829,000,000, an increase of 
96 per cent. 

The increase in operating expenses was so much larger 
relatively than the increase in earnings as to cause a heavy 
decline in net earnings. There were also some increases in 
taxes. The results of all these influences are strikingly 
reflected in net operating income, which is the part of earn- 
ings left after paying expenses, taxes, and so on. The net 
operating income of the railways in January and February, 
1917, under private operation was $108,931,000. In Janu- 
ary and February, 1920, which marked the termination of 
government operation, the net operating income was only 
$1,100,000. How bad the operating results of the railways 
had become before government operation was ended is made 
almost shockingly clear when it is stated that the total earn- 
ings. in these two months were almost $838,000,000, which 
broke all records, and that nevertheless after expenses and 
taxes were paid a little more than $1,000,000 of this was left 
to apply on the standard return guaranteed by the government 
to the railway companies. 

The foregoing statistics are for the Class 1 railways, which 
were almost identical with the railways under government 
control. The guaranteed standard return for the Class 1 
roads for January and February was $104,600,000. The 
net operating income actually earned was less than 1 per 
cent of this amount, the government’s deficit in the two 
months being over $103,000,000. The guaranteed standard 
return of these roads for an entire year was $905,000,000. 
It will therefore be seen that if government operation had 
continued throughout 1920, and the net operating income 
earned had been relatively as small as it was in January 
and February, the deficit incurred would have been almost 
equal to the total guaranteed return. 

The following table gives the guaranteed standard return 
and the net operating income actually earned during the last 
six months of government operation, as reported by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, shows how rapidly the de- 
ficit was increasing during this period: 


Guaranteed standard Net operating income, 
return 1919-1920 





ee ll a aaa ee ee ee $91,273,000 $77,763,000 
NE REAR er er rn Te 94,333,000 76,397,000 
MU 8 aise cic rams ecatewe 83,536,000 21,960,000 
EE ek ea ie aes 73,282,000 12,780,000 
jeemery 2 I ie err oe ea oe 56,600,000 14,000,000 
PI Sip atinerevpstis baie o eweAts 47,900,000 *12,900,000 
$446,924,000 $190,000,000 

190,000,000 

Six months’ deficit ............ $256,924,000 


*Operating deficit. 


In the months of July and August, 1919, the railways 
earned a little more than the guaranteed standard return, 
and it has been claimed that this showed what, under normal 
conditions, they could do under government operation. It 
will be noted, however, that they began to incur deficits again 
in September and October, when the so-called “normal” con- 
ditions still continued, for the coal strike did not come until 
November. Furthermore, in spite of the coal strike, which 
began in November and ended in December, the gross earn- 
ings of the railways in the six months September to Febru- 
ary, inclusive were $2,775,000,000, or almost $165,000,000 
more than they ever were before in any corresponding six 
months, and yet the net operating income was almost $257,- 
000,000 less than the amount required to pay the guaranteed 
standard return for that period. 

Just how anybody can draw from facts such as these 
the conclusion that under government operation only a small 
advance in rates would have been necessary to stop the in- 
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curring of a deficit we are unable to comprehend. They 
seem a complete vindication of the contention the Railway 
Age repeatedly has made that as large an advance) in rates 
would have been necessary under government operation to 
stop the incurring of a deficit as will be necessary under 
private operation to secure to the railway companies the net 
return provided for in the Transportation Act. 

Whether the increase in the operating expenses under 
government operation was reasonable or not is beside the 
question. The fact is, that an enormous increase of ex- 
penses did occur, and that under either government or private 
operation it would have been impossible, without an ad- 
vance of 25 or 30 per cent in rates, to make the railways 
self supporting. 


Delaware and Hudson 


N ALL THE DISCUSSION before the two committees of 

Congress preceding the drafting and passage of the 
Transportation Act, railway credit emerged as one of the 
fundamental problems involved in any practical plan for 
the future development of the American transporta- 
tion system. Comparatively few railroad men are called 
upon to deal directly with the financing of their properties. 
The American public generally took slight interest in rail- 
road financial problems until the first rate advance case 
in 1910, in which the argument of the railroads for ad- 
vanced rates rested on their need for an adequate return on 
the capital invested in the properties. Prior to the war 
so large a part of the capital needed for American rail- 
roads was furnished on the one hand by great financial in- 
stitutions like the savings banks and insurance companies, 
and on the other by European investors, that the compara- 
tively small group of individual investors who relied on 
their own judgement in buying railroad securities were looked 
upon as insiders with special knowledge. 

The war, the sale of Liberty Bonds, high earnings, and 
now the high price in money of all commodities has led to 
a very general discussion of economic questions including 
the credit position of the railroads. ‘The Transportation 
Act may or may not have laid the foundation for a future 
working out of plans by which maturing railroad securities 
may be refinanced, money provided for additions and better- 
ments, more cars, heavier locomotives and more adequate 
facilities generally and other railroad extension. 

One thing may be said with assurance, if the financial 
necessities of the railroads are to be met successfully a 
broader general understanding of the problem, unclouded by 
prejudice, must accompany the interpretation and working 
out of the Transportation Act. 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, is 
one of the most profound students of railroad economics and 
more especially of the financial problems involved therein. 
At the outbreak of the European war Mr. Loree made a 
survey of the conditions in Europe in regard to the hold- 
ings of American railroad securities. He followed up the 
return of these securities to America and has probably as 
intimate a knowledge of the capital requirements of the 
railroads and the sources from which new capital may be 
had, and the conditions under which it may become avail- 
able, as any banker, railroad man, or economist either in 
this country or abroad. In the annual report of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson for 1920 which has just been made public, 
Mr. Loree discusses at some length, but in a nontechnical 
way, present general economic conditions and the effect that 
they have on the financial necessities of the railroads. 

The showing made by the Delaware & Hudson in the 
operation of its railroad in 1919 may be passed over with- 
out extended comment. It is not indicative of the earning 
power of the property under private operation. The rental 
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from the government which amounted to $7,415,000, to- 
gether with other corporate income totaled in all $10,883,- 
000 and after the payment of interest, taxes, etc., there was 
$4,605,000 net available for dividends which was at the 
rate of 10.83 per cent on the company’s outstanding $42,- 
503,000 stock. Operation of the railroad, however, by 
the government yielded but a little over $3,000,000 before 
the payment of taxes. The total tonnage of freight moved 
one mile over the Delaware & Hudson in 1919 was 3,531,- 
000,000. This was 13.06 per cent less than in 1918 and 
10.69 per cent less than in 1917. Mr. Loree sums up 
the situation by saying, “Diversion of traffic from your lines 
by reason of the orders and policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration continued throughout the year.” 

During the period of federal control the company was 
forced to accept 1,000 55-ton hopper cars and 500 50-ton 
box cars for which it will have to pay between $3,913,000 
and $4,366,000. The board of directors passed a resolu- 
tion accepting these cars only under protest and pointing 
out that in the opinion of the company they were not 
necessary to the proper conduct of the company’s business. 

On the other hand portions of the program for improve- 
ment of the road year by year were interrupted with a con- 
sequent loss to the company in interest on uncompleted work 
and a loss to earning power now that the roads are under 
private operation, which will continue until the program 
can be caught up with. This loss, after September 1, 1920, 
will fall not on the government, but on the private corpora- 
tion. 

These are things, however, which, while they may be un- 
just, are of temporary importance. The Delaware & Hud- 
son is one of the oldest railroad companies in the United 
States. Its credit when the government took it over was 
very high. The fact that the assets of the Delaware & 
Hudson Company included not only the railroad but also 
extensive coal mines gives it, as a corporation, a far better 
position financially than most railroad corporations. It is 
not, therefore, the particular case of the Delaware & Hudson 
which is most interesting in Mr. Loree’s discussion of pres- 
ent conditions but rather his analysis of general economic 
conditions. He does not confine himself to railroad financial 
problems alone but treats them as part of the business 
conditions which affect all of us. He finds that the chief 
domestic obstacles to the resumption of progress are “(1) 
The extremely low purchasing power of money; (2) con- 
tinued absorption of liquid capital by the federal govern- 
ment and (3) excessive and badly adjusted taxation.” He 
shows in a particularly clear and easily understood way the 
relations between taxation and the low purchasing power 
of money, and the financial stringency which all American 
business faces. It is particularly interesting to note that 
Mr. Loree does not ascribe all of the drop in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar to inflation and increase of money 
in the country. His argument is so closely thought out 
and so concisely put that it should be read as he himself 
puts it in his report to Delaware & Hudson stockholders, 
which is published elsewhere in this issue. 





JupGMENTs against the Lehigh Valley Railroad aggregat- 
ing $750,000, contained in court decisions on suits connected 
with the Black Tom disaster were affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on April 26. These suits were 
for damages due to the explosion of war munitions in the 
railroad company’s yard at Black Tom, New York harbor, 
in July, 1916. The railroad contested the claims on the 
ground that the responsibility for the explosion rested on 
others. Thirteen different suits were appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Large numbers of other suits, for sums aggre- 
gating millions of dollars, are still pending in the courts in 
New Jersey and New York. 
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Interest in N. R. A. A. Exhibit 


New York City. 
To THE EpITor: 

I hope you can find space in your columns for a word of 
appreciation concerning the interest shown by the railroad 
men in the exhibits at the Chicago display of the National 
Railway Appliances Association. Never before have I seen 
such intense, consistent and intelligent interest in the ex- 
hibits. I speak for myself and unofficially for others when 
I say that the way the roadway officers and track men went 
after new things and new ideas in this case means a lot in 
the way of improvement of track to decrease railroad operat- 
ing expense. 

It is my hope that the higher officers of the railroads will 
be informed of the increased interest on the part of their 
track people. I also hope that the track people will be earn- 
estly and cordially encouraged. I have attended conventions 
for many years, but never before have I seen such interest. 
AN EXHIBITOR. 


Railroads Oppose Compulsory 
Metric Legisi!ation 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
To THE Eprror: 


In view of the efforts now being made at Washington to 
persuade Congress to enact a law providing for the ““Com- 
pulsory Introduction of the Metric System” the following 
reasons suggest themselves as to why such action would place 
an unnecessary burden on the railroads and incidentally on 
the people at large, for the reason that in the last resort the 
people must pay for all of these excessive and unnecessary 
expenditures: 

1. The railroads of the country have spent several million 
dollars preparing plans in compliance with Valuation Or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. These plans, 
as well as other plans, both of right-of-way, structures, 
standards, etc., will become, in effect, obsolete and their re- 
placement would eventually be necessary on the metric sys- 
tem. This would entail a very large expenditure. : 

2. The enactment of this law would cause all freight 
tariffs to be revised and readjusted from their present pound 
and ton basis. This would not only involve a very large ex- 
pense but great confusion and the loss in connection there- 
with would be inestimable. 

3. All passenger tariffs would also have to be revised and 
changed from their mileage basis of calculation. 

4. Platform, wagon and track scales would be of no 
value as they now exist until they were remodelled and 
changed to meet the requirements of the new measure. This 
would result in throwing away and scrapping a large amount 
of valuable railroad property. 

5. In addition to the above would be the expense in- 
cident to educating railroad employees to adapt themselves 
to the new system and the resultant confusion in connec- 
tion therewith. 

6. It seems to me we ought to let well enough alone. The 
present system is taking care of all our requirements and 
there is no sound reason for any change. I sincerely hope 
that no such drastic proposition will get any serious consid- 
eration from Congress. 


B. A. WorRTHINGTON, 
President, Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. 
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Relation of Railroad Terminals to City Plan 


Intimate Connection Between Urban Development and 
Transportation Facilities Emphasized. 


tion to city planning developments is indicated by the 

fact that an entire session of the Twelfth National 
Conference on City Planning, which was held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on April 19-22 inclusive, was devoted to this phase of 
the problem. At this session, which was held on Tuesday 
morning, April 20, a report was presented by the Railroad 
Terminal Committee and Ward Baldwin, chief engineer for 
the Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern, described 
the two terminal plans now under consideration at Cincin- 
nati. These reports are abstracted below. 


T to THE RAILWAY TERMINALS bear an important rela- 


Report of Railroads Terminal Committee 


The report of this committee, consisting of Nelson P. 
Lewis, chief engineer, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
New York City, chairman; Col. William J. Wilgus, consult- 
ing engineer, New York City; E. P. Goodrich, consulting 
engineer, New York City, and C. H. Cheney, city planning 
engineer, Portland, Ore., was presented by the chairman. It 
consisted principally of a discussion prepared by Colonel 
Wilgus and another prepared by Mr. Cheney and J. P. 
Newell. 


The Railroad Terminal Problem 


In Its Relation to City Planning 
By William J. Wilgus. 


The railroad terminal problem may be said to embrace 
three separate and distinct phases; that having to do with 
passenger and freight traffic destined for local distribution; 
that dealing with direct movements to and from local indus- 
tries and.other facilities having their own side tracks; and 
that having to do with the interchange of traffic destined for 
points beyond. 

In discussing the first of these phases, which has to do 
with the local distribution of freight and passenger traffic, it 
should be borne in mind that the railroad terminal is not such 
in the sense that the movement of either freight or passengers 
there terminates. The terminal is merely a step in the jour- 
ney between the point of origin and that of final destination, 
where the passengers or freight are transferred from one 
means of transportation to another. Stated differently, the 
terminal is to be considered as a means of transition from one 
transportation agency to another. It is a terminal only for 
the vehicles employed in effecting a portion of the journey of 
their contents. The passenger, on arrival at the terminal, 
alights from his train and continues therefrom by vehicle or 
on foot to his residence or place of business; and the article 
of freight is transferred from the freight car to the truck that 
is to effect the final delivery. 

In the early stages of the growth of the American city there 
were no rapid transit facilities to convey the passenger quickly 
and cheaply from the terminal to his home or place of busi- 
ness, and land for terminal purposes was comparatively 
cheap. Therefore the station was placed as closely as pos- 
sible to the business center of the community. Similarly, the 
comparative cheapness of property, coupled with the slow- 
ness and limited radius of action of horse-drawn trucks, led 
to the placing of local freight terminals adjacent to the busi- 
ness center. 

In the course of time conditions in these particulars have 
changed radically. Our cities have shown a remarkable 


increase in population, the property occupied for railroad 
terminals has become extremely valuable and is in urgent 
demand for civic expansion; streets have become congested 
with pedestrians and vehicles; rapid transit facilities for an- 
nihilating space have been installed in most of our large 
cities, and the slow-going horse-drawn vehicle has been 
largely replaced by the high-capacity fast moving motor 
truck. 

In considering the solution of any given railroad problem 
it is therefore necessary to weigh carefully the arguments for 
and against the location of passenger and freight terminals 
as near as possible to the business center. The advantages 
are convenience to that portion of the traveling public which 
can most easily complete its journey on foot; and, in the case 
of freight, a slight saving in time and expense because of 
shortness of haul by motor truck between the freight station 
and the point of origin or destination. The disadvantages 
are the maintaining for railroad purposes in the midst of the 
city, of vast wastes which block orderly civic expansion and 
contribute largely to the congestion that increasingly is be- 
coming such a fruitful source of delay, inconvenience and ex- 
pense to the public. 

If, as in the case of the Grand Central Terminal at New 
York, the railroad approaches and station can be placed be- 
neath the surface so that streets may be carried overhead 
without interference with the city’s normal development, and 
if it is practicable to move trains by electricity so as to do 
away with nuisances incident to the use of steam locomotives 
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Fig. 1—Sketch Showing Possible Connection Between Ter- 
minals Comparatively Remote 





and thereby permit the utilization of valuable “aerial rights” 
for revenue producing purposes, the better solution may be 
the placing of the terminal as near as possible to the business 
center. If, however, the underground treatment is imprac- 
ticable and if the number of railroad lines and the shape of 
the city are such as to make undesirable this manner of solu- 
tion, the course to pursue would be the banishment of the 
passenger terminals from the heart of the city to points suffi- 
ciently removed therefrom to afford ample space at moderate 
cost for the stations and yards, with contiguous parks, all 
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planned in such manner as not unduly to interfere with future 
city growth. 

An arrangement whereby two or more passenger terminals, 
thus located at points comparatively remote from the business 
center, may be inter-connected and also placed in close touch 
with all parts of the city by means of urban rapid transit 
facilities, is illustrated in the accompanying sketch (Fig. 1). 

In the case of local freight terminals the advantages of 
having them well removed from the business center would 
seem to far outweigh the small advantages of a shortened 
haul for the motor truck. ‘The larger portion of the expense 
of freight distribution lies in delays to trucks awaiting oppor- 
tunities for loading and unloading at the terminals, due to 
restricted facilities and congested surroundings. ‘This situa- 
tion is constantly becoming worse, and is contributing in a 
large degree to the high cost of living in great cities. Instead 
of continuing the journey of the railroad car as close as pos- 
sible to the business center, with the attendant high cost of 
property and of operation, coupled with congestion and gen- 
eral inefficiency, for the sole purpose of shortening the haul 
by motor truck, it would be better to shorten the railroad haul 
somewhat, lengthen the haul of the motor truck, and place 
the points of interchange where cheap lands abound. 

In communities where the streets are broad and not over- 
crowded, it would be possible to continue freight distribution 
by means of motor trucks, but where surface congestion makes 
this course undesirable small car freight subways, as illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch (Fig. 2) should be created. 
in which the freight would be moved by electrically-operated 
multiple unit trains of cars having a capacity of say ten tons, 
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from the trans-shipping points on the various railroad lines, 
through “gridiron” sorting yards, and thence beneath the city 
streets to a multiplicity of points throughout the city where 
mechanical devices would transfer the removable car bodies 
trom the subway vehicles to the chassis of motor trucks for 
short-radius surface distribution, in a manner similar to that 
now in vogue at the Norwood substation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in Cincinnati. 

This arrangement, offering as it does all the advantages 
of the American type large-capacity car for long hauls and of 
the European type of car of moderate capacity for short hauls 
in cramped quarters, would mean diffusion instead of concen- 
tration of freight deliveries, and in so doing would solve the 
market problem and enormously reduce terminal costs and 
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delays through centralized control and the employment o 
labor saving devices. 

There still remain to be considered the phases of the rail 
road problem which have to do with the placing of cars o 
the side tracks of private industries and waterfront faciliti: 
at or near the business center; and also means of interchang 
between carriers for the kind of traffic that is destined, fo: 
points beyond. ‘These needs as a rule are best met by mean 
of belt lines, an inner one for local interchanges and an outer 
one for the bulk of the traffic that should be excluded fron 
the congested regions of the city. The majority of the larg: 
cities of the country are already served with inner belt lines, 
and many of them also have outer ones. Both are highly de 
sirable, not only from the standpoint of interchange of pas- 
senger and freight equipment, but also for the proper develop- 
ment of large industrial enterprises-and for the unrestricted 
and prompt movement of military trains in time of war. The 
latter need was strongly proved at Paris during the World 
War when it became necessary to construct missing links in 
the outer belt line so that troop and supply trains from dif- 
ferent directions could be thrown to the aid of the Allied 
armies in stemming the advance of the enemy. An example 
of the evil effects that flow from the lack of adequate inner 
belt lines and of a comprehensive outer belt line, is that of 
Greater New York, where the absence of these facilities is a 
growing menace to its commercial supremacy and to its safety 
in time of war. In fact, the experiences of the World War 
demonstrated that the latter defect bore heavily, not alone on 
the local community, but on the nation at large, through gross 
delays and confusion in the embarkation of troops and sup- 
plies. 

Summarizing, the railroad problem in its relation to city 
planning should be treated in the light of the situation as it 
exists in each community, due weight being given to the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


Passenger and freight terminals for serving the community 
should be so located, in liaison with suitable lines of urban dis- 
tribution, that the business and residential sections will be given 
ample opportunity for healthy expansion, that congestion will be 
avoided on the, city streets, that full opportunity will be given 
for the aesthetic development of the community, and that delays 
and costs to the public will be reduced to the minimum. 

Inner belt lines should be provided for the convenient placing 
of cars on private sidings of industries located where labor is 
readily accessible, and on tracks serving the local water front; 
and 

Outer belt lines should be created for the speedy and economical 
interchange of through freight and for access to water terminals 
lying outside of the city proper. 


It should be added that of course grade crossings, in the 


interest of both safety and economy, should be avoided to the 
fullest extent. 


Principles of Correlation of Railroad Terminals with 
The City Plan 






By Chas. H. Cheney and J. P. Newell 


1. Unified control and operation of all standard railroad 
lines within the limits of any city, is essential both to the 
requirements of modern business and to the convenience of 
the public. It should be brought about with as little delay as 
possible, at the same time providing opportunities for expan- 
sion, both of trackage and terminals, in connection with a 
well considered plan of city development. Means should be 
found and taken for persuading or compelling al! railroads 
entering the city to connect up with such a unified system at 
the city limits. The entire question of railroad service should 
be considered as a whole, not with relation to one system o1 
one part of the city only. 

2. The present wasteful and needless duplication of lines 
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and terminals inside of city limits cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. Many cities can show millions of dollars spent in un- 
necessary duplication of passenger stations when the same 
sums expended in added industria! lines would have increased 
both the business of the carriers and the prosperity of the 
city. This is a useless drain on the railroads, resulting in 
additional cost of operation, for which the public pays. It is 
a needless inconvenience to the public which can be remedied 
at comparatively small cost by proper co-operation in planning 
by both the city and the railroads. Voluntary action on the 
part of one road is not to be expected and generally imprac- 
ticable. The city, with the aid of the state or National 
Government, holds an advantageous position to undertake 
bringing the railroads together for such intra-city unification. 

3. All shippers within the city should be free from de- 
pendence on one road for cars. In some cities shippers now 
have to maintain needless additional warehouses on a second 
line in order to insure prompt delivery of cars on the first line. 
This is a wasteful expense which myst be added to the cost 
of shipping and doing business, particularly where a perish- 
able product is involved. 

4. All spurs and industrial tracks within the city limits 
should be “common user’’ tracks, served by a belt line con- 
nected with all main.lines entering the city, a fair pro rata 

return being made to the original owner of each line for such 
use. 

5. Municipal ownership of intra-city lines is probably not 
necessary, provided there is unified control. Expansion of 
existing terminal companies to include all lines within city 
limits is probably the ‘most econcmical, quickest and easiest 
method of accomplishing unification in most cities. New 
trunk lines should be allowed to hook on to the city terminal 
lines at the city limits, at any time in the future. This would 
provide for competitive lines through the country without cut- 
ting the city into further pie-shaped sections, or causing 
further blighted areas to property within a block or two of 
each side of the railroad right of way, through a city, as at 
present. 

6. Provision of complete modern business facilities is 
essential to all industries. Railroad service, while important, 
is not the only one of these facilities necessary. Protected 
industrial districts or zones appropriately and conveniently 
situated, free from hampering residential requirements, with 
wide heavy hauling pavements, high pressure fire protection, 
extra large sewers for industrial wastes, etc., as well as un- 

limited spur tracks, are necessary in any city of consequence, 

and many of the progressive cities of the country have already 
established such zones. The fullest co-operation between the 
city and the railroads is necessary to make the facilities in 
these zones most useful in the development of business. Once 
such zones are established both railroads and shippers can 
feel safe in concentrating large investments for permanent 
ultimate service, not otherwise justified. 

7. One of the greatest opportunities for railroads to cut 
down expenses and freight rates is by simplification of ter- 
minals. On most of the big roads it costs as much to get a 
car of freight out of the city limits as it does to haul it 250 
miles or more on the main line. Some roads report as much 
as 35 per cent. of their total freight cost in handling at ter- 
minals (from reports of O. W. R. & N. to Oregon Public 
Service Commission). This is by far the biggest single item 
\» the railroads in their cost of doing business. A small sav- 

ng, therefore, in terminal handling should effect a consider- 
le amount of saving in freight cost and should be welcomed 
'\ railroads and shippers alike. 

8. Whatever the origin or destination, a merchant or 
‘anufacturer should be able to receive and ship at the freight 
‘tation which entails the shortest team haul. 

9. Adequate expanded classification and freight yards 
must be provided in every city as part of its future plan and 
's an adjunct of industrial development. 





These yards should 
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have long areas uninterrupted by grade. crossings and prefer- 
ably located at one side of or on the outskirts of the city, 
away from the probable expansion of business and main street 
traffic lines. Main railroad lines should be diverted around 
the city and outside the city limits, wherever practicable, so 
that through freight and other through trains need not pass 
through the congested parts of the city. In the light of the 
development of modern street transit, consideration ‘should 
also be given to the possible advantages of relocating main 
stations away from the congested districts. 

10. In cities which have water-borne commerce, whether 
coast or inland ports, rail and water terminals should be con- 
sidered as a single rather than as separate problems; co-or- 
dination of facilities for both methods of transportation should 
be insisted upon in the interest of the public and of the car- 
riers themselves. 

11. The relation of the railroad to the street system of 
the city should be carefully worked out. The value of the 
railroad to the prosperity and the very life of the city should 
be recognized. Wide heavy hauling pavements to freight 
terminals, docks, and the industrial zones are equally essen- 
tial and form a natural and important complement io the 
greatest use of railroad facilities. Direct and amply wide 
traffic thoroughfares should lead to all principal passenger 
and freight stations, before which large open spaces are neces- 
sary for the convenient arrival and departure of large num- 
bers of pedestrians, vehicles, and street cars. 

12. The elimination of grade crossings on both steam and 
electric rapid transit lines is essential to public safety and 
convenience, to prevent the interruption of traffic and for the 
proper conduct of business. The problem of grade crossing 
eliminations should be studied in the most comprehensive way 
and not in a piece-meal fashion, even though the execution of 
the work is to be carried out gradually. 

13. The fullest co-operation should be given to cities by 
the railroads in planting and improving the appearance of 
borders of rights of way, yards, bridges, viaducts, stations and 
terminals within the city limits. Much of the present damage 
to adjacent property values and rentals can be done away with 
in these matters, at reasonably small expense, by closer work- 

ing together of railroad officials, park boards and other city 
officers. 


The Cincinnati Terminal Problem 


Ward Baldwin, chief engineer for the Board of Tustees 
of the Cincinnati Southern, outlined in detail the problem 
confronting the roads of Cincinnati in developing their ter- 
minals and traced the history of the various projects and 
plans which have been advanced for its solution. 

The peculiar topography of Cincinnati, a valley hemmed ° 
in by hills unbroken on the entire north side, has made the 
problem of terminal facilities for the railroads so difficult, 
and has interposed such a multitude of obstacles, the over- 
coming of which was attended by such great expense, that 
the growth of the railroad terminals has been unduly re- 
stricted and has fallen far short of the demands of the 
traffic to be handled. For at least three quarters of a cen- 
tury efforts have been made by the railroads and shipping 
interests to evolve a generally acceptable plan for a system 
of terminals to supersede the uncorrelated haphazard ar- 
rangements that immediate necessities have from time to 
time compelled the several transportation companies to pro- 
vide for the single purpose of meeting their individual emer- 
gency demands. The futility of these efforts has been due 
mainly to two causes, the lack of sufficient money, and the 
non-existence of a bureau such as the City Planning Com- 
mission we now have, vested with authority and charged 
with the duty of preparing a harmonious plan for the city 
to grow up to in respect to transportation as well as all 
other civic needs. 

A number of plans were advanced for the location of 
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passenger terminals prior to 1905. In that year practically 
all railroads that now use the Central Union passenger 
depot reached an agreement to build and use jointly a 
union passenger terminal to be located above high water 
at and west of Fourth and John streets. Detail plans were 
prepared by the railroads, and construction was started by 
building the “Interterminal” elevated single track that con- 
nects the C. & O. bridge with the C. H. & D. at Fifth and 
Baymiller streets. The railroads, however, were obliged 
at that time to make large expenditures to repair the damages 
caused by abnormal floods, and the depletion of their re- 
sources thereby caused compelled a suspension of construc- 
tion work. The repressive policy of government control has 
since kept the railroads too impoverished to resume work 
on these or any other terminal plans. 

The extension of the freight terminals has been the sub- 
ject of similar investigations in practically all of which a 
belt railway has been the underlying idea. In 1889 H. M. 
Lane, president of the Lane & Bodley Company, published 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer an able discussion of “Cincin- 
nati’s Present and Future as a Manufacturing City,” illus- 
trated by a map that made the disclosure that the tracks 
of several of the railroads were already so connected as 
to constitute a line fulfilling all the requirements of a “Belt 
Road,” and that the only step necessary to relieve freight 
traffic from the congestion and excessive cost would be to 
operate them as one line. This belt line has formed the 
frame work for all the plans for the improvement of the 
terminals that have been advanced since that time, but 
the one remaining condition to be fulfilled in order to 
actually create a belt line, namely to use the designated 
tracks as a belt, was not complied with until the government 
assumed control of the railroads in 1917, and thereupon 
instituted the plan of operating these tracks as a belt. This 
was done with such benefit to our transportation system that 
this plan of operation has been continued by the railroads 
since the return of the roads to their owners. 

In 1904 all the roads entering Cincinnati joined in a 
preparation of a comprehensive plan for the relief of con- 
gestion of the local freight terminals, and in 1918, at the 
request of the Railroad Administration, they undertook to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for the improvement of the 
freight terminals with a view not only to relieve local con- 
gestion but also to provide for the free movement of through 
traffic. 

This committee submitted a plan for a belt line which 
substantially coincided with the 1904 report. It also 
recommended the building of a union freight station on 
the site of the present Central Union passenger station and 
of two smaller freight stations at outlying points; and sug- 
gested the inauguration of store door delivery for freight and 
the operation of all terminals by a terminal company; 
also the building of a union passenger terminal in a loca- 
tion not specified. The trustees of the Cincinnati Southern 
also recommended to the government at the same time an 
alternative plan similar to the one just referred to, except 
that the southern part of the belt line was placed in Cin- 
cinnati instead of on the Kentucky side of the river. The 
consideration of these plans was, however, abandoned by 
the government upon the signing of the armistice. 

In an effort to solve the passenger terminal problem the 
trustees of the Cincinnati Southern have secured from the city 
government, subject to approval by popular vote, authority to 
issue $20,000,000 of city bonds to finance the building of 
a union passenger terminal. Agreement of the several roads 
as to the location of such a terminal and on a plan for pay- 
ment of rentals to meet the maintenance, interest and sink- 
ing fund charges, all subject to approval by referendum 
vote, are the only necessary preliminaries to the construc- 
tion of this terminal. 
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Activities of the American 
Railway Express Company 
By George C. Taylor, President of the Company 


HE EXPRESS BUSINESS started eighty years ago, and 
gradually grew with the development of the country. Up 
to 1914, the surviving companies, generally speaking. 

prospered by contracting for their railroad transportation as 
best they could and by purchasing all commodities at pre. 
vailing prices. In 1913, after an exhaustive investigation 
and study, the Interstate Commerce Commission issued an 
entirely new rate structure, founded upon an entirely new 
and greatly reduced basis. Almost simultaneously therewith, 
the parcel post became a competitor, and the situation looked 
hopeless. Three companies retired from business. The re- 
maining seven decided to make the best of it and give it a 
fair trial. We could not, however, expand our facilities by 
capital outlay by reason of the uncertainty, and some of our 
facilities were thus outgrown. The next year, 1914, proved 
a bad year, the companies, as a whole, failing to meet operat- 
ing expenses; but by vigorous economies the years 1915 and 
1916 yielded a fair profit and the service was dependable and 
generally good. 

In 1917, however, by reason mainly of the effect of the 
European war, heavy increases in wages and costs of every- 
thing used in the conduct of the business, and by reason, fur- 
ther, of the let-up in efficiency of labor, our operation dis- 
closed a failure to meet operating expenses, the actual deficit 
from transportation activities running into a sum well over 
$2,000,000. Even now this is being added to by the settle- 
ment of old loss and damage claims and personal injury 
suits, most of which, I am pleased to say, are now behind us. 

With the taking over of the railroads in December, 1917, 
we were not included. We continued our operations, how- 
ever, with a determination to perform the express service so 
essential to the commerce of the country, as best we could, 
and to work out our wholly new situation; and this determi- 
nation was the more pronounced by reason of the railroads’ 
fast freight service being badly crippled. Hundreds of cars 
were necessarily and properly taken from regular express 
service for troop-train movement, and we had to use box cars, 
neither heated nor lighted, nor in any way suitable. Their 
use resulted in a very heavy loss and damage account, run- 
ning into millions of dollars; but considering the many neces- 
sary freight embargoes and other abnormal conditions, it was 
better than to give up and furnish no service at all. 

Our burdens were again increased by reason of the large 
amount of wagon service we were called upon to render in 
connection with freight normally handled by the shippers 
themselves, and for which we had neither the facilities nor 
men at our disposal. With the general disruption of the 
transportation service, the express company was oftentimes 
the only avenue through which industries were able to se- 
cure raw material. I recall carloads of brick and lumber; 
carloads of automobile parts to be employed in the manufac- 
ture of vehicles for the army; train-loads of anchor chains 
for the government; train-loads of ammunition to go to 
Europe for war purposes, and many other burdens which we 
assumed as best we could. We felt it our duty to do so. 

When the director general declined to recognize our oper- 
ating contracts, he did say he would deal with us as one 
company and enter into an agreement with that one company 


- to conduct the express business, as his agent on all federa! 


controlled lines. 
After constant negotiations for nearly six months, there 
was formed on June 22, 1918, the American Railway Ex- 
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press Company, which was not a merger but an entirely new 
corporation, to which each of the four old companies—the 
Adams, American, Southern and Wells-Fargo, sold their 
tangible property used in express operations, at its depreci- 
ated book value, and took stock therefor; and in addition, 
subscribed three millions in cash as working capital. 


Birth of the New Company 


The inventory of this property, real and personal, was 
verified and certified by the government. There is no “water” 
or good-will in the capital of this company and neither was 
there put into it the outside financial and foreign activities 
of the old companies. For their former transportation proper- 
ties and activities they were simply given stock at par as a 
stockholder only, in the new concern. 

Effective July 1, 1918, with a contract with the director’ 
general, we began the operation of the new company, neces- 
sarily helping so far as we could, in the liquidation of the 
transportation affairs of the old companies as they lay all 
over the country in some 35,000 offices. This was a burden, 
but we felt it to be a duty we owed to the public and the old 
companies, the latter paying the new company, however, the 
expense thereof. 

Two of the companies in February, 1919, decided to han- 
dle their own liquidation items. The other two are still 
working through this company, and their unadjusted mat- 
ters are reduced to a very nominal amount, all of which we 
hope to close out before the end of June. 

The new company, by reason of constantly increasing 
wages and cost of materials has never been able to meet its 
expenses. 

Its deficit to the end of 1918 was over nine millions of 
dollars, and for 1919 was over twenty-four millions. We 
were never guaranteed, as the railways were, a standard re- 
turn, but we were guaranteed against deficit. 

Thus we have operated as best we could for 22 months, 
with absolutely no return to the owners or stockholders upon 
thirty-five million dollars actual value of real estate and 
plant, of which three million was new cash put up by the 
stockholders on July 1, 1918. 

We feel, therefore, that we have at least tried to carry our 
share of the war burden, and we still have confidence and 
nerve and energy left, to stare the future squarely in the face, 
and if allowed a fair fighting chance to build from the wreck 
an efficient and dependable express service, so necessary, we 
believe, for the well-being of our commerce and industry. 

As I look into the future, I cannot see the best and cheap- 
est express service come from a restoration of the several old 
companies, nor the formation of several new ones. It would 
mean again, adding to the rates, enough more to pay for 
duplicate services in the elimination of which this company 
has saved many millions of dollars; and it would mean a 
less efficient express service for reasons which I will briefly 
mention. 

We realize our service has not been up to the standard 
and is not now, and it will take time to make it so; probably 
at least two years to reach anything like a normal situation. 

\Ye are dependent upon the railroads for our cars and 
transportation. There is not enough express car equipment 
in existence by some 2,000 cars, to properly handle the busi- 
nes: of today. The railroads are not to blame for this, and 
neither are we. Their present situation is but the outgrowth 
of -onditions over which they had no control. No railroad 
could be blamed for not being willirig to spend vast sums in 
ne. equipment and facilities, and neither could this com- 
pay, with the uncertain future up to the end of Federal con- 
tro. money could not have been obtained. 

Our transportation contract for all lines formerly under 
Feceral control expired automatically February 29th, when 
thc roads went back to private management. 
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Under the Transportation Act, we are in process of mak- 
ing contracts with the several hundred large and small roads, 
over 90 per cent of which have already been negotiated; but 
under the law these are only made for the period to August 
31, 1920. Until that date, we are protected against deficit. 
After that, if we exist at all, we must have higher rates to 
meet our higher wages and costs. Our application for such 
rates is before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We are also permitted, under the law, to apply to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for legalization of this new 
company. Our prayer for that is now before that body. The 
railroads are mindful of our car and terminal requirements, 
and I am informed will shortly place orders for at least a 
portion of such cars. 

We need equipment and buildings, and are ready, pro- 
vided we can be assured some reasonable tenure of existence, 
to endeavor to interest new capital in such facilities; but we 
cannot do this unless the public is willing for us to continue, 
and not until we have closed proper contracts with the rail- 
roads and secured increased rates to enable us to have an 
assurance of a fair return for the use of our organization 
and capital invested. All of our efforts are now centered 
toward a consummation of all these matters, which, at the 
best, will take time and patience. 

As one express company operating over all lines, we can 
give a better service by the use of the most direct routes. 

We can avoid much duplicate service and expense, which 
in the end must be borne by the public. 

We can give to the shipper only one company to look to 
and not a divided responsibility and resultant delay in case 
of loss. . 

We can avoid all circuitous routing. 

We can avoid rehandling by maintaining more through-car 
routes. 

We can avoid delays and damage by rehandling at junc- 
tion points in transfer to or.from other companies as formerly, 
and by use of all the rail mileage, can fairly, we believe, com- 
pete with the parcel post. We are glad to have this competi- 
tor, and with the competition of restored normal freight serv- 
ice and the competition of the fast growing trucking service, 
we certainly can have no monopoly. 

Further, we are regulated as to rates, practices and service 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the commissions 
of the several 48 states. 

We have a splendid organization of over 135,000 people; 
35,000 offices; our annual turnover in charges is approxi- 
mately $300,000,000; handling on the average 1,000,000 
shipments a day. 

We have all been passing and are still passing through 
perhaps the most trying period in the history of the world. 
To give this express organization of 135,000 people, of which 
I am proud to be one, a fighting chance to give you an effi- . 
cient, co-operative and dependable fast transportation service, 
is all we are seeking to accomplish, and the results of our 
effort will, in my judgment, work to our mutual benefit. 





Tue MERCHANTS’ Limitep Express of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the afternoon five-hour train between 
New York and Boston, was at no time omitted because of 
the strike. This statement, contrary to reports printed in 
the Railway Age of April 16, we have from an officer of the 
road. This and the Knickerbocker Limited, the other all- 
-parlor-car train, were kept in service without interruption. 
Nor were sleeping-car or dining-car services cancelled. State- 
ments printed in numerous newspapers to the effect that 
sleeping cars were not running or that the through night 
trains had been discontinued entirely are declared to have. 
been due to acceptance by reporters of misinformation given 
to them by interested persons, for purposes of their own. 
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American Welding Society 
Holds First Annual Meeting 


HE AMERICAN WELDING Soctety held its first annual 
T convention in the Engineering Societies Building, 33 

West 39th street, New York, on Thursday, April 22. 
The morning session was devoted to society business and 
announcement was made of the election of officers. J. H. 
Deppler was elected president, J. W. Owens vice-president 
for two years, and D. B. Rushmore vice-president for one 
year. 

Comfort A. Adams, chairman of the American Bureau of 
Welding, spoke briefly on the subject of welded joints for 
pressure vessels. A point of particular interest was brought 
out in this connection concerning the use of different kinds of 
welding machines. Mr. Adams showed that within the limits 
of arc length consistent with good practice in electric weld- 
ing, it made no difference whether the machine used was a 
constant current, constant heat or constant unit heat machine. 
The objective of the bureau’s activities will be to determine 
how a good weld can be assured. Methods will be sought 
for testing the quality of a weld after it is made and for 
determining the best way of eliminating locked up stresses 
in long welds. At present the greatest hope lies in control- 
ling the conditions under which the work is done. This will 
greatly reduce the amount of nitrogen in the weld. Heat 
treatment is beneficial in that it tends to break up the com- 
bined nitrogen. 

The afternoon session was concluded by an announcement 
that a number of manufacturing companies have offered to 
assist the bureau with its research work. Much of this work 
is in a partially finished condition. 


Speed of Metal Arc Welding 


At the evening session three papers were presented and 
discussed. The first one presented was “The Speed of Metal 
Arc Welding,” by William Spraragen of the department of 
electrical engineering of the University of Washington. In 
substance, the more important portions of the paper are cov- 
ered in the following statements: 

The range of metal arc welding, or rather the range of 
application of metal arc welding, is very large. At one time 
it was considered necessary to scrap metal parts that were 
worn away. Autogenous welding is responsible for the dis- 
continuance of this practice to a large extent. Without a 
doubt the welding operator is a most important factor in suc- 
cessful arc welding and, of course, the more skillful the opera- 
tor the more and the better work will be turned out. It is 
very desirable to be able to compute the rate at which arc 
welding may be accomplished, but the complexity of the 
different elements entering into it are such that it is very 
difficult to calculate the time required to produce certain 
kinds of joints. For inside work 1.8 lb. of metal deposited 
per hour is a reasonable estimate, but when the work is 
performed outdoors there appears to be a reduction in the 
amount of metal deposited, so that the average appears to 
be 1.2 lb. of metal deposited per hour for outdoor work. This 
reduction in the amount of metal deposited is probably due 
to the cooling action of the air. 

With reference to the type of welding apparatus used, 
whether it be alternating current apparatus or direct current 
apparatus, it is estimated that where first-class welding opera- 
tors are employed there is no difference in the speed between 
the two kinds of equipment. 

In a few words of explanation the retiring president, Com- 
fort A. Adams, explained that the paper on speed of arc 
welding was based upon conclusions arrived at by tests made 
by the General Electric Company in welding up some 101% 
tons of welding material. This work was done just prior to 
the signing of the armistice, and while the work had been 
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cut up into coupons, ready for testing, the tests have not beep 
made up to the present time. 


Automatic Arc Welding 


The second subject for the evening was “Automatic Are 
Welding Machines” by H. L. Unland of the Power & Min. 
ing Engineering Department of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Unland stated that the automatic control of are 
welding was not new. He said that the automatic arc weld- 
ing machine had been developed for the reason that it was 
desirable in turning out large quantities of duplicate parts 
to make this operation as nearly mechanical as possible. As 
a precedent he mentioned that years ago the General Electric 
Company had developed a similar machine for a gas-cutting 
process which was used in the making of small gears, wheels, 
etc. Operators, cutting by hand, frequently ran over the 
line; these factors influenced the company to take up the 
question of mechanical feed, and a satisfactory cutting torch 
was eventually produced. At that time it was found that 
the gas consumption was reduced to one-third and that the 
speed was increased four or five times over the time,required 
for hand work. The development of the automatic arc weld- 
ing machine is merely an extension of the same principles 
into another field, and for sections that are being turned out 
continuously the mechanical feed is the proper thing to use. 
Mr. Unland described the General Electric’s machine, and 
with the aid of numerous stereopticon slides explained very 
carefully the operation of the various circuits used in the 
control of the welding wire to the work. 


Gas Cutting. 


The third paper on “Recent Development in Gas Cutting” 
by Stuart Plumley of the Davis Bournonville Company was 
not read, but Mr. Plumley spoke briefly of the more impor- 
tant developments. The most successful development has 
been the cutting of cast iron with the gas torch. Cutting 
cast iron is particularly difficult, because the oxide of iron 
melts at a higher temperature than the iron itself. The cut- 
ting is now accomplished by preheating the oxygen. It is 
so easy to break cast iron that gas cutting is not often desir- 
able, but it can be used to excellent advantage for such oper- 
ations as cutting a frozen blast furnace cap. 

The discussion brought out the fact that the rigid method 
was used for welding tanks with the automatic electric weld- 
ing machine. The statement was made that locked-up stresses 
were greatly reduced by reason of the fact that the speed of 
welding was very high. It was further stated that alternat- 
ing current cannot be adapted successfully to automatic weld- 
ing, as a sensitive variable speed motor is required for feed- 
ing the metal into the arc. 

Training of welding operators with the alternating cur- 
rent arc was advocated on the ground that because the alter- 
nating current arc had to be held within closer limits, the 
welders trained to use the alternating arc make better opera- 
tors than those who receive their initial training with the 
direct current arc. 


Tue Forest Propucts Lagporatory, Madison, Wis., has ¢s- 
tablished a training course in the principles that underlie 
box and crate construction. The course will start in July 
and will be given monthly so long as there is a sufficient ‘e- 
mand by shippers and others interested in good container 
construction. The course consists of one week’s instruction 
in boxing and crating under a staff of specialists and will iu- 
clude demonstrations of the necessity of adequate nailing, 
the relative holding power of different kinds of nails, and te 
effect of using wet lumber, strapping, including methods .f 
application, etc. 
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Report of Division of Capital Expenditures 


Work Authorized 1918 and 1919, $1,171,131,168, of Which 
$805,895,738 Actually Done 


road Administration has submitted a report for the 
year 1919, from which the following is taken: 

During the year 1918 the Division of Capital Expendi-- 
tures specifically authorized for improvements chargeable to 
capital account of Class I railroads and switching and 
terminal companies (exclusive of equipment ordered by the 
Railroad Administration for federal-controlled roads) the 
cost of which aggregated $906,178,538. 

In the stress of war conditions, many projects were started 
and completed but were not reported in a formal way until 
1919, but including those authorized and those not author- 
ized by the Division of Capital Expenditures, there was ac- 
tually expended during the calendar year 1918 because of 
shortage of labor and material a total sum hardly more than 
one-half of the amount authorized, namely, $473,628,013. 

The details of these figures will be found in the exhibits 
attached to this report for the following periods: 


fie Division oF CapiTaL Expenditures of the Rail- 


Me Bat Sea SIGS ooo ois kee csecccwcnceeCirwceows $906,178,538 
eS Sr eee or ee ee 473,628,013 
Authorizations for year 1919 (one month estimated)....... 264,952,630 
Estimated expenditures for 12 months, 1919............000. 315,000,000 
Authorizations for two years of federal control............ 1,171,131,163 
Expenditures for two years of federal control.............. 788,628,013 


The outstanding feature of these detailed statements is 
that during the two years of federal control the following 
items involving the heaviest expenditures in roadway and 
structures in the order given were: 

. Additional yard tracks, sidings, and industry tracks. 
. Shop. building, enginehouses, and appurtenances. 

. Additional main tracks. 

. Bridges, trestles, and culverts (renewals). 

. Improvements to existing equipment. 

. Rails and other track material (renewals). 

. Freight and passenger stations, office buildings and 
other station facilities. 

8. Shop machinery and tools. 

The signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, re- 
laxed the strain to some extent, and the conditions which 
governed the supply of material and labor were almost im- 
mediately changed. 

While the war was still in progress in August, 1918, the 
regional directors were called upon to prepare and submit 
their budgets for 1919 in conformity with the rules laid down 
by the director general in his General Order No. 12. The 
cessation of active hostilities materially affected the scope 
of these plans. It was no longer necessary to anticipate the 
needs of the carriers for purely war purposes. 

By the middle of January, 1919, the movement of men 
and material overseas had been largely reduced, while, on 
the other hand, manufacturers had not been able to resume 
normal production and many of them had practically sus- 
pended operations while engaged in making settlements with 
the government, so that the volume of traffic offering for 
transportation was substantially reduced. 

This situation suggested the propriety of again soliciting 
the co-operation of the corporate officers in reaching a de- 
termination as to additions and betterments for the year 1919. 

The adjournment of Congress on March 4 without mak- 
ing any provision or appropriation for the continued develop- 
ment of the railroad facilities created a condition requiring 
prompt and decisive action. 

Without an appropriation it was deemed necessary by the 
Division of Capital Expenditures to further reduce the pro- 
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posed budget and to suspend all improvements previously 
authorized except in such cases where it was necessary to 
continue work to insure safety, or where the progress had 
been so far advanced that to stop the work would be much 
more expensive than to continue it, or except in those cases 
where the railroad companies were willing to furnish the 
funds necessary to carry the project to completion without aid 
from the Railroad Administration. 

In connection with new work not previously authorized 
it was deemed expedient to obtain from the corporate officer 
of each company a definite statement as to the extent to which 
said company was willing to finance the cost of the work, 
either by paying for it outright or by depositing with the 
United States Railroad Administration securities sufficient 
in amount to cover the cost. 

To this end the federal managers dealing direct with the 
corporate officers were instructed to afford the said corporate 
officers full opportunity to review all projects chargeable to 
capital account, whether in progress or contemplated, and 
also uncompleted projects brought over from the year 1918. 

The appropriation made by Congress in June, 1919, did 
not materially change this situation because the appropria- 
tion was not sufficient to enable the Railroad Administration 
to settle in full with the railroad companies without at the 
same time requiring them to pay a large part of their in- 
debtedness for capital expenditures; so that a situation was 
produced where the Railroad Administration was not itself 
in a position to furnish large additional amounts of money 
for improvements and the railroad companies were not in 
position to finance large additional amounts. 

Besides, the period during which extensive plans could be 
put into effect before the end of the year had passed. 

The result was that the addition and betterment projects 
continued to be limited almost entirely to those involving 
safety of operation, facilities necessary for handling current 
volumes of traffic, and completion of those larger items which 
could not be economically discontinued. 

The conditions above explained, together with the op- 
position of several of the corporations to which equipment had 
been allocated, made it impracticable to order any locomo- 
tives or cars in addition to those which had been ordered in 
1918 as a war measure, namely, 1,930 locomotives of 12 dif- 
ferent types, estimated to cost approximately $110,000,000, 
and 100,000 freight cars of five different types estimated to 
cost approximately, $292,000,000, or a total of about $402,- 
000,000. 

A larger amount of equipment could not be ordered in 
1918, because of the impracticability of securing the allot- 
ment of any greater amount of material for the construction 
of railroad equipment, all such material being in such urgent 
demand for other war necessities. The equipment thus or- 
dered in 1918 was allocated to the various railroads under 
federal control according to the needs of the traffic of each 
road. In many cases these allocations were opposed by the 
corporations, various reasons being alleged. The opposition 
was in some cases so extreme as to seriously delay final dis- 
position of the cars and engines. Under these circumstances 
the director general made no effort to place further orders 
for equipment. After a number of conferences some changes 
were made in specific cases (the allocations being increased 
in a number of instances at the request of the corporation), 
so that before the end of federal control the entire number 
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of engines and cars were allocated to and accepted by the 
carriers. 

It is estimated that it will require a minimum of $200,- 
000,000 and possibly $250,000,000 to complete in a satisfac- 
tory way and ready for operation: 

(a) Projects which were started in 1918, or prior thereto, 
but on which work has stopped because of lack of funds. 

(b) Projects tentatively approved during federal control 
and which, while considered necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of the roads, have not been started through lack 
of proper credit. 

(c) Those projects on which work is now progressing be- 
cause they are considered absolutely necessary for the safe 
and proper operation of the railroad on which located, but 
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The Division of Capital Expenditures has not undertake: 
to introduce novel or untried methods. It has used the rules 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a foun 
dation. It has adopted the best practices of the conserva 
tively managed railroads under private control and has en 
deavored to introduce those as a standard throughout the 
country with the hope that after the expiration of federal con- 
trol and the removal of a central authority in these matters 
the officers of the railroad corporations will continue to use 
such methods, and perhaps one of the results of federal con- 
trol of railroads will be the active watchfulness of the rail- 
road companies in connection with the authorization of 
moneys for additions, betterments, road extensions and the 
purchase of equipment, and the closer and more prompt ac- 





AUTHORIZATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR WORK CHARGEABLE 


TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1918 


AND 1919 (THREE MONTHS ESTIMATED) FOR CLASS I RAILROADS, AND TERMINAL AND SWITCHING COMPANIES 


[Exctuping Equipment Purcuasep By UnNitTep STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION FOR FEDERAL CONTROLLED Roaps] 


Estimated cost of work authorized 





Expenditures for work actually done 
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> £ re —— -_" 
During year During year Totalfor2 years During year During year Total for 2 years 
Class of work 1918 1919 1918 — 1919 ar 1919 1918 and 1919 
6 7 

Additions and Betterments (Existing Lines) . 

Widening cuts and fills, filling trestles, etc..........-+..+- $7,867,801 $5,476,381 $13,344,182 $4,214,617 $4,383,535 $8,598,152 
nd ee ae askance eaten bwaents 10,211,521 5,595,724 15,807,245 4,441,845 4,860,246 9,302,091 
Rails and other track material.............0..sececeeeeees 34,926,896 29,643,517 64,570,413 15,300,068 24,473,859 39,773,927 
Bipideen,, CHOSEIGR GUA CUIVETIS....».... 6 ccc ccscccccecccetcece 43,582,779 23,387,835 66,970,614 24,312,035 15,963,112 40,275,147 
Tunnel and subway improvements.............0sseeeeeeees 2,426,591 991,543 3,418,134 1,254,257 787,796 2,042,053 
ee CE Oe CIEE. 5 5g cc csbcieceveveutaswaness 18,462,784 4,900,610 23,363,394 4,370,542 3,099,761 7,470,303 
Peete GE BUBES EFOOTIRGE. o.oo 6 6c ccs ccceccccnccccees 14,253,313 5,093,382 19,346,695 4,643,083 3,859,440 8,502,523 
Grade crossings and crossing signals............-sseseeee% 1,646,023 1,276,985 2,923,008 936,211 911,122 1,847,333 
i i CS a cs as casa seeeeeneieebe bien aes 62,899,741 17,566,522 80,466,263 32,432,890 16,893,523 49,326,413 
Additional yard tracks, sidings and industry tracks......... 127,333,055 30,957,584 158,290,639 62,828,103 37,650,726 100,478,829 
Changes of grade or alignment..........-..cecccccecccces 8,254,829 1,869,989 10,124,818 3,679,500 3,049,674 6,729,174 
Signals and interlocking plants... .........ececcccccccceees 17,277,111 3,256,481 20,533,592 6,805,653 6,604,614 13,410,267 
Tele Demet UNE CONNORS TNS. ono cccesvcccccccessceecccee 5,859,440 1,466,011 7,325,451 3,071,422 2,563,717 5,635,139 
Resaway machinery and todle... .. 2... ..cccesscccccccccecs 2,153,943 68,9 2,922,921 1,268,904 1,249,997 2,518,901 
Section houses and other roadway buildings................ 3,327,865 2,023,384 5,351,249 2,052,717 1,762,469 3,816,186 
Fences and snewsheds—right of way, snow or sand fences.. 1,875,321 42,784 2,818,105 954,443 762,050 1,716,493 
Freight and passenger stations, office buildings and other 

I tbs wan oan aqinn soee mow gada tua eriaaion 49,202,227 13,492,270 62,694,497 19,149,023 13,415,712 32,564,735 
Hotels and restaurants.............-. 1,822 464,298 1,416,120 555,8 593,278 1,149,147 
Fuel stations @md appurtenances.............++- 8,100,426 3,723,450 11,823,876 4,461,832 4,727,367 9,189,199 
Water stations amd appurtenances..............0.. -++ 12,875,393 4,981,844 17,857,237 6,818,530 5,674,918 12,493,448 
Shop buildings, engine houses and appurtenances........... 58,114,009 30,119,703 88,233,712 35,373,374 45,259,663 80,633,037 
Shop machinery and’ tools... .. 2... cccccccccccsvcccccces 22,390,530 8,514,951 30,905,481 8,368,837 12,819,342 21,188,179 
Electric power plants, substations, transmission and distribu- 

ONG RE, 2 AER ey eee ey oes ae ee 19,425,506 4,887,272 24,312,778 7,390,287 9,186,443 16,576,730 
eee rere ee ee ee 5,945,977 1,856,418 7,802,395 1,939,963 2,221,891 4,161,854 
ee We Oe OR, 5 oe cccecetvccetescerveceseedeunt cooe ~~ aeeaeee 931,278 6,848,896 4,687,634 895,954 5,583,588 
Grain elevators and storage warehouses. .........ssseeeeee: 2,981,285 1,763,721 4,745,006 1,739,637 1,892,353 3,631,990 
a as alle at ete iS AANA RS io 8 IES 4,350,769 5,270,598 9,621,367 983,278 7,493,467 8.476.745 
Assessments for public improvements.............eeeeeeee- 3,219,439 1,918,810 5,138,249 1,602,212 1,483,032 3,085,244 
Pe ee ee re re 11,493,126 2,804,426 14,297,552 6,586,206 2,614,880 9,201,086 

Total. Cenchadinng qqulgment) «oko ic ccseececeseeseves $567,327,140 $215,946,749 $783,273,889 $272,222,972 $237,143,941 $509,376,913 
Equipment 
RG RNG 9 sg ves ww dae in wi barbus awemeen eee $121,643,680 $12,211,716 $133,855,396 $70,092,226 $39,327,182 $109,419,408 
ED... 5. ao «.n.o0 wnnabecsemnepulmanolinentenl 423, 674,418 6,097,467 1,136,628 810,270 1,946,898 
NS rrr he en a ear 92,025,037 4,141,892 96,166,929 72,284,277 15,971,742 88,256,019 
PUSOOMBCPATAIN COTS «... 22 eccccccccrsccscccccccceeccccere 16,911,728 1,125,022 18,036,750 12,648,486 1,530,318 14,178,804 
EE .. , « onanup rwnibpemicenmelameeteies 7,753,539 2,089,104 9,842,643 2,214,616 4,879,246 7,093,862 
EC MON occa dene chsesdebekvenieesacweuess 87,998 56,577 644,575 55,926 568,997 624,923 
EE on hvac nccudhe nest video naeiteysudtaebe 1,843,843 183,989 2,027,832 818,847 723,073 1,541,920 
UNS GUNG «oo acces cevsccseesedoessiccenteses 2,857,097 192,787 3,049,844 1,824,952 186,738 2,011,690 
Improvements to existing equipment............0.eeee eens 40,201,867 20,504,113 60,705,980 18,982,852 21,104,386 40,087,238 
ES Jn cewsa ce keucokate senecsewasline $289,247,838 $41,179,618 $330,427,456 $180,058,810 $85,101,952 $265,160,762 
Other Capital Expenditures 
Construction of extensions, branches and other new lines.... $49,603,560 $7,826,263 $57,429,823 $21,346,231 $10,011,832 $31,358,063 
pT a re err $906,178,538 $264,952,630  $1,171,131,168 $473,628,013 $332,267,725 $805,895,738 


Note—Columns 5, 6 and 7 include approximately $50,000,000 paid by railroad companies, principally for equipment. 





which will not have been completed on December 31, 1919. 

The amounts named are in addition to those properly 
chargeable to operating account and not to capital. 

At the beginning of federal control it developed that as 
to capital expenditures the method of handling divided the 
companies into three classes: 

(1) Those companies which pursued a well-defined course 
in preparing a budget within their resources and prepared 
in an orderly way to finance the projects. 

(2) Those companies which prepared a partial budget 
but permitted a large latitude to local officials with the re- 
sult that in the aggregate large sums were spent before ar- 
ranging for finances. 

(3) Those companies which, living from hand to mouth, 
prepared no budget, made no provision for financing, etc. 


counting of expenditures made therefor, and this will be of 
material assistance to the railroad companies in the prepara- 
tion of reports required by the Valuation Section of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Much of the work of the Division of Capital Expenditures 
has depended upon the conscientious service rendered by the 
federal auditor of each railroad and his staff. 

The difficulty of retaining trained men under war con- 
ditions has been recognized. Frequently the best men were 
those who were most anxious to enter the Army or Navy, and 
it has been hard on short notice to fill their places. 

For the careful work that has been done under these try- 
ing circumstances the Division of Capital Expenditures 
of the United States Railroad Administration, extends its 
thanks. 
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Rock Island Installs Automatic Train Control 


Twenty-One Miles of Heavy Traffic Double Track Territory 
Equipped with Stop and Speed Control Apparatus 


N INITIAL INSTALLATION of automatic train control has 
A recently been completed on the main line of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, between Blue Island, 

Ill., and Joliet, a distance of about 21 miles. The line is 
double track and handles a heavy passenger and freight 
traffic. The Regan Safety Devices Company, Inc., New 
York, successor to the Casale Safety Device Company, Inc., 
is the designer of the train control system, which consists of 
two elements; one the locomotive and tender equipment and 
the other the roadside apparatus. The locomotive and tender 
equipment includes a shoe mechanism, a speed controller, an 
electro-pneumatic valve, a relay, a battery, a release switch 
and the necessary conduits and wiring for the electric circuit. 
The roadside apparatus consists of a ramp, located by the 
side of the track, a battery, a relay and the necessary con- 
duits and wiring for connecting the ramp with the existing 
signal system. The locomotive and roadside apparatus were 


tionary junction box and flexible conduit. A ball or roller 
bearing is provided to reduce friction to a practicable degree 
and to permit free movement of the condulet. 

The electro-pneumatic valve is located at a point con- 
venient for connection to the air brake system. ‘This valve 
operates in response to an electromagnet and controls the 
brake pipe pressure and the reservoir supply to the engine- 
man’s brake valve. When the magnet is de-energized, the 
valve reduces the brake pipe pressure to insure a service ap- 
plication of the brakes; and at the same time it restricts the 
reservoir supply, so that the brakes cannot be released by the 
engineman’s brake valve. The brake pipe pressure may, 
however, be still further reduced by the engineman in about 
the same manner as with the conductor’s emergency valve. 

The shoe mechanism consists of a shoe stem, a circuit con- 
troller and a cylinder housed in a substantial steel case which 
is bolted rigidly. to the arch bar of the tender truck or to the 
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The Locomctive and 


installed by the railroad mechanical and signal forces respec- 
tively. Twenty locomotives are equipped and in service. 
The system, which is of the intermittent electrical contact 
type, embraces automatic speed control, as well as automatic 
stop features and is arranged to carry continuous speed con- 
trol through caution territory. In other words, after having 
been actuated to provide speed control, it operates to restrict 
the speed of the train to a predetermined rate until the con- 
ditions permit unlimited speed or necessitate a stop, as the 
case may be, depending upon the position of the next signal. 


General Arrangement of the Apparatus 


The arrangement of the apparatus upon one type of loco- 
motive is shown in one of the illustrations. The speed con- 
troller is rigidly bolted to the end of the axle of the pony 
‘truck and is contained in a dust-proof housing. It consists 
of a centrifugal governor arranged to open and close a circuit 
at any predetermined speed, the setting of which depends 
upon the class of traffic to which the locomotive is assigned. 
Connection is made to the controlling circuit through a sta- 
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trailer truck of the locomotive, as the case may be. The shoe 
stem is fitted with a tempered steel shoe sole for ramp con- 
tact. It is held in position and in contact while moving over 
a ramp by means of brake pipe pressure in the shoe stem 
cylinder, to which the brake pipe is connected. The stem is 
of cast iron and cored so that, should it be broken, a service 
application of the brakes would result. The shoe circuit con- 
troller operates to substitute, in a normally closed circuit, 
energy from the roadside battery for that from the storage 
battery carried on the locomotive, also to transmit current of 
the proper characteristic from the roadside battery to actuate 
the locomotive apparatus and control the train consistent 
with the indication displayed by the block signal. If for 
any reason it is desired to fasten the shoe stem in the “up” 
position, as in the case of a locomotive operating outside of 
automatic train control territory, a bolt lock is provided which 
holds it securely in place. 

The storage battery is of the portable lead type. It con- 
sists of 5 cells of 80-ampere-hour capacity and operates 
through resistance to insure economical and efficient service. 
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A three-position relay is connected in the circuit so as to 
repeat the position of the signal. This is accomplished by 
means of electric currents of the several characteristics that 
may be transmitted by the roadside and locomotive apparatus. 

The ramp is made up of angle iron, with a copper insert. 
This is mounted upon cast iron supports which are bolted 
rigidly to the standard crossties. A wood block separates 
the ramp iron from the supporting castings. ‘This ramp is 
patented and is different from any ramp used elsewhere for 
other devices. As installed on the Rock Island it is 120 ft. 
long and is located approximately 160 ft. in the rear of each 
signal. The ramp and the track are so connected with the 
automatic block system that the signal will assume the stop 
position if the ramp circuit is de-energized. 

This train control system is operated in connection with 
three-position upper quadrant, semaphore type signals with 
polarized line circuits. The relays and terminals for the 
ramp circuits are housed in the signal case or in a special re- 
lay box bolted thereto. Connection from the mechanism to 
the ramp in each case is made through conduits, although 

‘trunking was placed above ground at a few locations in order 
to complete the installation, because some of the materials 




















The Roadside Apparatus Showing the Ramp Approximately 
160 ft. from Signal 


required could not be had promptly. This temporary work 
is expected to be replaced with “Parkway” conduit in the 
near future. 


The Operation of the System 


In the operation of this system an application of the 
brakes is made by the automatic control apparatus when any 
of the following conditions exist: 

(a) When a train passes a signal in the caution position 
at an excessive speed. 

(b) Whenever a train exceeds a predetermined speed 
while running in a caution block. 

(c) Ata stop signal, or when a block is occupied. 
When an application of the brakes is made by the auto- 
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matic control apparatus, a release may be had, with the sys- 
tem in service, only by one of three methods: 

1. By automatic release, as in caution block territory 
when the speed is below a predetermined point. 

2. By automatic release, as when passing from caution 
block territory to a clear block. 

3. By the engineman operating the release switch to pass 
a stop signal. 

In order to pass a block signal in the stop position it is 
necessary for the engineman to operate the release switch 
provided for that purpose. The train may then proceed, but 














The Speed Circuit Controlle- 


only under automatic speed control, until the next block sig- 
nal is reached, when, if the block is clear, unlimited speed 
will be restored automatically. 

On this installation there is no part of the automatic train 
control system located in the engine cab, its operation being 
entirely independent of the engineman. It does not in any 
way interfere with the control or operation of the train by the 
engineman so long as he obeys signal indications. It is in- 
tended to operate if for any reason the engineman fails. 

The first official inspection of the original installation of 
this system was made on the Rock Island, on July 1, 1919, 
and a second official test was made on July 28, 1919, under 
the supervision of the Automatic Train Control Committee 
of the United States Railroad Administration. Subsequently, 
arrangements were made for a more extended service test, and 
the initial installation on the double track main line between 
Blue Island and Joliet is the result. 

On March 12, 1920, a special train was cperated from 
Chicago to Joliet for the purpose of demonstrating this auto- 
matic train control system. The train equipment consisted 
of an engine, two private cars and a heavy combination 
baggage car. The private cars were fitted with speed indi- 
cators and brake pipe pressure gages. For this occasion the 
speed controller on the locomotive was adjusted at a predeter- 
mined speed of 30 miles an hour. A report of this inspection 
trip appeared in the Railway Age of March 19, page 948 


ONE SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT of the hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was the apparent new attitude 
of the organized shippers. With some exceptions they were 
represented as more interested in obtaining service and in facili- 
ties than in rate paring. There was an absence of the old ani- 
mosities of the other big rate cases before the Commiss‘on.— 
Washington Correspondent, New York Sun. 
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Tie Producers Discuss Production Outlook 


- Relations with Railroads, Specifications and Threatened Strike 
Considered at Chicago Meeting 


of cross ties this year reaches the normal pre-war figure 
was evident from the discussion at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Railroad Tie Producers 
which was held at the Sherman hotel, Chicago, on April 22 
and 23. The readjustments in the tie-producing industry 
following the return of the railroads to private control after 
two years of centralized purchases during which time new 
and uniform specifications were introduced, and the uni- 
versal difficulties with labor, accentuated by a strike of 
workers in the saw mills and woods called for May 1, lead 
to the belief that the output of ties will probably be below 
normal. This situation is of particular interest to the rail- 
ways because of the fact that the production for the two 
years preceeding this was likewise below normal and the 
present heavy demand is forcing the prices upward rapidly. 
The National Association of Railroad Tie Producers was 
formed at St. Louis in January, 1919, and comprises with- 
in its membership many of the larger producers of railway 
cross ties, particularly in the middle-west. The officers of 
the association for the past year were, president, John W. 
Fristoe, president, T. J. Moss Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
vice-president, E. M. Blake, production engineer with 
Charles R. McCormick & Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 
secretary of the Board of Directors, Robert E. Hussey, vice- 
president and treasurer, Hussey Tie Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; treasurer, Robert E. Lee, president, Hobart-Lee Tie 
Company, Springfield, Mo.; secretary-manager, Orville A. 
Pier, St. Louis, Mo. . 


The Present Situation 


TS THE RAILWAYS will be fortunate if the production 


The situation now confronting the producers of cross ties 
was outlined by J. W. Bristoe, president, in part as follows: 

Up to a few months ago our industry was dominant 
by substantially the same authorities that controlled our 
railroads. Published prices were offered to any and all 
producers; and yet I have been reliably informed that on 
two of our largest tie-producing railroads substantially three- 
fourths of all the cross ties purchased by them under federal 
control, were obtained from firms or individuals who had 
been previously known and established as tie contractors. 


. There certainly could be no more convincing proof of the 


necessity and usefulness of efficient and established organiza- 
tions of men and capital who make a business of the pro- 
duction of cross ties, unless it was the immediate decision 
on the part of these two producing roads to purchase their 
cross tie supplies through line contractors as soon as they 
were permitted to do so. 

We have endorsed the principle of a standard specification 
and the uniform application of the same, but until the rail- 
roads, collectively and universally, refuse to purchase cross 
ties on any other basis, there can be no concerted action or 
binding resolutions. The influences making up the de- 
mand for cross ties do not at present indicate any universal 
desire for a standard specification in actual cross tie pur- 
chases, and likewise the supply of cross ties at the present 
time, counting those within and those entirely without the 
requirements of heretofore standard specifications, is beyond 
doubt inadequate. 

ihe demand for cross ties, as expressed in the best of all 
bar meters, that is actual and bonafide inquiries, has caused 
a number of us to invest additional capital as fast as we 


cou'd properly do so on the assumption that increased pro- 


duction must come through the employment of additional 
labor and equipment. Coincident with our desire for in- 
creased production, the demand for other necessities is even 
greater than that for cross ties, and credits have been gen- 
erally expanded to such a point that interest rates are a mat- 
ter of grave concern. 

The purchase and production of cross ties is a peculiar 
business wherein we perforce must make large and sub- 
stantial investments considerably in advance of the actual 
date of delivery of cross ties to our customers. We in turn 
sell our cross ties on a basis of what sometimes becomes a 
short term loan. Good business always prompts us to keep 
our aims well within our means, and a tight money market 
may probably restrict the production until this situation is 
relieved. Let me emphasize that we shall need all the 
help possible from our customers in obtaining equipment 
to more rapidly turn over our stock, and we must expect 
prompt remittance if we are to increase production. 


The Pacific Coast As a Producer of Cross Ties 


The relatively large shipments of ties from the Pacific 
Coast to the roads in the Eastern and Central states during 
the last two years have attracted attention to that area as a. 
source of supply for the future. The possibilities of the 
western states as a source of tie supply were described in 
detail by E. M. Blake, production engineer with Charles 
R. McCormick & Company, San Francisco, Cal., from 
whose paper the following information was taken. 

Based upon the most reliable information obtainable, 
there are in the United States today probably about 550,- 
000,000 acres of standing forest including both privately 
owned and public lands. Of this total there are about 80,- 
000,000 acres in the Pacific Coast states of California, 
Oregon and Washington. Although a relatively small per- 
centage of the whole, it is estimated there are about thir- 
teen hundred billion board feet of standing timber on 
these 80,000,000 acres, which is approximately one-half of 
the remaining supply of standing timber in the United 
States. About one-half of this quantity, or 630 billion board 
feet, is estimated to be Douglas fir, representing about one- 
quarter of the total timber stand in the United States today. 
It is interesting to note, in compariscn, that the total stand 
of yellow pine in the southern states today, is probably not 
much in excess of 225 billion board feet. 

The present relation between the annual production of 
lumber and the resources of the Pacific Coast states gives 
an indication of the future possibities of that district. The 
three states combined, in 1918, produced about 8,500,000,- 
000 board feet and in 1919 about 8,800,000,000 board feet. 
The estimated total lumber production in the United States 
for 1919 is placed at about 30,000,000,000 board feet as 
against about 32,750,000,000 in 1918 and 36,000,000,000 
board feet in 1917. The normal annual lumber export 
total from the Pacific Northwest is approximately 600,000,- 
000 board feet but the total exported in 1919 was probably 
less than 400,000,000 board feet, this reduction being ac- 
counted for by conditions brought on by the war and the 
acute shortage of available tonnage. 

The manufacture of cross ties on the Pacific Coast is 
largely incidental to the lumber business. While the num- 
ber of hewed cross ties produced annually on the Pacific 
Coast is small in comparison with the number of sawed 
ties, still a large number of split and hewed redwood and 
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hewed fir ties are produced each year outside of the mills. 
There are also many tie sawmills in the Lewis River dis- 
trict of Southern Washington and along the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon. ‘The production of cross ties, however, 
has been principally a mill problem of secondary import- 
ance and the annual output of cross ties in the future will 
depend, aside from the pressure of the demand, upon the 
attitude of the lumber mills toward the manufacture of 
this particular railway timber product. This, in turn, will 
depend upon the specfications, inspection rules and prices 
controlling the transactions. 

The production of cross ties on the Pacific Coast in 1919 
probably represented only from 6 to 7 per cent of the total 
lumber production, from which it is evident that cross ties 
today are a relatively small factor in the lumber industry. 
Probably over 90 per cent of the Douglas fir ties manu- 
factured on the Pacific Coast are sawed in lumber mills 
from logs of large dimension because the average stand of 
Douglas fir trees is of large size and it has not paid to log 
the smaller trees except for use as piling. ‘Therefore, the 
conditions and problems which are encountered in the pro- 
duction of cross ties on the Pacific Coast are quite funda- 
mentally different from those which influence the tie situa- 
tion east of the Rocky mountains. 


Douglas Fir Ties 


The principal sources of Douglas fir ties are as follows: 

Washington: in the Bellingham and Everett districts, on 
the Olympic peninsula, in the Gray’s Harbor and Willapa 
Harbor districts, in the Lewis River district of Southern 
Washington, along the Columbia river and in general back 
to and occasionally east of the line of the Cascade moun- 
tains. 

Oregon: along the Columbia river, in the Coos Bay 
district, along both sides of the Willamette river and gen- 
erally in the west central areas of the state from the Willa- 
mette river to the coastline. 

California: in scattering areas along the coast from the 
Oregon line nearly to Santa Cruz, in the Mt. Shasta region 
of north central California, and along the slopes of the 
Sierra Nevadas as far South as the Yosemite Valley dis- 
trict. 

In connection with the use of Douglas fir it is interesting 
to note that the great durability and resistance to satura- 
tion by water of Douglas fir and its great mechanical strength, 
combined with its lightness in weight, particularly fit it 
for use in the form of cross ties. ‘The unusual refractoriness 
of its cellular structure has, in the past, tended to limit the 
treatment of the heartwood with creosote oil or other pre- 
servatives, but the recent development and perfection of the 
mechanical perforating process assures a greatly increased 
use of treated Douglas fir in cross ties in the future. Douglas 
fir also grows very large in size and very dense in stand 
and the number of hewed ties is very small, most fir ties 
being sawed from the logs. The stands commonly run over 
1,000,000 board feet to the acre. Individual trees run up 
to 14 ft. and 15 ft. in diameter and over 300 ft. in height. 
They often grow to a height of 150 feet without a single 
branch. On account of its large average size, therefore, it 
is probable that the majority of Douglas fir cross ties will 
generally be manufactured from the heartwood of the timber. 


Redwood and Other Ties 


The principal sources of redwood ties are in Mendocino, 
Humboldt, Sonoma and Marino counties, lying along the 
coastline north of San Francisco, from which areas ties are 
shipped both by rail and water. A smaller quantity of 
redwood ties is provided annually from the Santa Cruz 
district, lying along the coast south of San Francisco, and 
including the Big Basin in which is located the California 
Redwood Park. 
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Probably 85 to 90 per cent of redwood ties are split irom 
the logs, many of them from the logs as they lie on the 
hills after being felled. The splitting is usally followed 
by some hewing, constituting a large volume of work every 
year. About 10 to 15 per cent are sawed, most of which 
are for export. 

Cedar ties are manufactured principally in the ( oos 
Bay district of Southern Oregon. Cross ties of other kinds 
of wood, including hemlock, larch, spruce, cedar and west- 
ern yellow pine, are produced on the Pacific Coast but only 
in relatively small quantities. 


The Available Markets 


The principal markets for the sale of cross ties produced 
on the Pacific Coast have been as follows: 

1. Local markets in the states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada and Arizona to meet the requirements of 
the steam and electric railroads, industrial lines, logging 
roads and mining tracks. 

2. Domestic markets for the supply of railroad require- 
ments between the Rocky mountains and the Mississippi 
Valley.. While ties have been shipped to those markets in 
the past, principally for use on railroad lines in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming and the Dakotas, during government con- 
trol of railroads, large numbers were shipped for widespread 
use in other sections of the district above defined. 

3. Domestic markets for the supply of cross tie re- 
quirements to railroads in the Atlantic seaboard district 
north of the Carolinas and east of the Mississippi Valley. 
Shipments to these markets were inaugurated under govern- 
ment control of railroads and ties were shipped from the 
Pacific Northwest in vessels through the Panama Canal to 
the Atlantic ports of New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

4. Foreign markets have been supplied with cross ties 
from the Pacific Northwest for a period covering about 
ten years. Large numbers of creosoted Douglas fir ties 
have been exported to India for the British Indian Railways. 
Heavy shipments have also been made in the past to 
China, Mexico, Central America and the west coast of 
South America. At the present time negotiations are under 
way, if not already completed, for the shipment of 3,000,- 
000 pieces of cross ties to China for use on extensive railway 
construction work contemplated in that country. Since the 
signing of the armistice in November, 1918, many ship- 
ments of Douglas fir ties have been made to the United 
Kingdom and inquiries, which have not yet been followed 
by actual orders, have been received from Italy, France, 
Belgium and South Africa. The export of ties from the 
Pacific Coast during the past year would have been much 
larger had the tonnage been available. 

The estimated production of cross ties in the states of 
California, Oregon and Washington for the calendar year 
1919 by distribution of woods and distribution of markets, 
is as follows: 


Douglas fir: 
For Pacific Coast railroads .................. . 5,710,000 
For Inland and Eastern railroads by rail ......... 3,850,000 
For Inland and Eastern railroads by vessel ...... 1,225,000 


Number of piec« 


For export— 
EO CO TR nec e wccaadcdviccccess .. 1,579,400 
To west coast of South America ............... 46,200 
BE i wie anh awe a aaa Sean ho ode. a 2,100 
Estimated total for Douglas fir ............. —————— 12,412,700 
Redwood: 
FOP Peete COO SHORES ccccciscccescccens . 2,575,000 


To west coast of South America, etc. ............ 200,000 
Estimated total for redwood ............... ——— 7 
et ee ea ee 1 
Yellow pine, western larch, western spruce, western hemlock 
and other kinds for Pacific Coast railroads 


do 





Estimated total production, 1919 15,612,7 ) 


The Possibilities of the Future 


Quantity production of Douglas fir cross ties in Oreg: 
and Washington is capable of almost unlimited increase 
the future provided the conditions controlling production a 
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favorable. These conditions are based fundamentally upon 
a purchase price balanced with the requirements of both 
specifications and inspection rules. It is anticipated that 
the use of Douglas fir lumber will steadily increase to meet 
both domestic and foreign demand and if heartwood cross 
ties of close grain wood are called for in future specifica- 
tions, their price again must be rationally balanced with the 
market for the higher priced lumber products inasmuch as 
these lumber products, bringing the higher prices, can be 
manufactured by the mills from the same logs which would 
be used in the production of the majority of cross ties. 

As the quality specified and the consequent cost of cross 
ties has advanced it has been a matter of prudent economy 
to give them some form of preservative treatment in order 
to get the maximum life out of the higher priced tie. Thus 
it is that sapwood ties are rapidly going out of use and 
heartwood ties are taking their place at the higher price 
which heartwood commands. 

With regard to redwood ties, their production will prob- 
ably be limited to a percentage of the requirements of the 
western rail lines, for use generally in arid climates, and 
to meet certain export demand. There is only a relatively 
small amount of new growth redwood trees, and reforesta- 
tion is taking place principally on Government reservations. 
Furthermore, very decided efforts are being made to save the 
redwood forests of California from further so-called inroads 
of commercial lumbering. While this movement is probably 
not destined to bring about any marked conservation in 
the commercial use of redwood, particularly on account of 
the great demand for this wood for building purposes, still 
it tends to limit the use of redwood for cross ties. There- 
fore, it does not appear probable that the future production 
of redwood ties will increase much above the normal annual 
output at the present time. 

In conclusion, the railroad cross ties, produced on the 
Pacific Coast have been very largely a by-product of the 
lumber mill. In logging operations today, the smaller growth 
is left untouched except as removed for piling. ‘With an 
increased demand for cross ties, however, this smaller growth 
will doubtless be hewed into ties or cut up in portable 
or small permanent tie sawmills. Therefore, it is quite en- 
tirely within the range of possibility that tie production on 
the Pacific Coast may become in the future a distinct and 
separate business of itself, as it is east of the Rock Moun- 
tains, correlated with but independent of the lumber mill. 
Mechanically perforated promptly after its manufacture to 
control or prevent checking; to hasten air seasoning, and to 
insure a uniform predetermined penetration of preservative, 
then economically treated with the maximum conservation 
of oil possible and with the vitally important reduction of 
time and temperature made possible by perforating, it is 
doubtful whether any cross tie timber will give a better 
account of itself in the track bed than Douglas fir. 


Reforestation Commercially Practicable 


The commercial practicability of reforesting cut-over 
timber lands to provide a future supply of cross ties was 
described by Howard Andrews, president of the Nash- 
ville Tie Company, Nashville, Tenn. In this paper Mr. 
Andrews stated that there is sufficient land not suitable for 
agriculture to provide a perpetual supply of timber, and if 
ta:en in hand now, at the end of 50 years there would be 
as much timber in the country as there is today. Forestry 
0: reforestation methods can be made a safe and profitable 
business investment. A good tree can be raised on a square 
t | of land as easily as a farmer can raise two stalks of 
con in hills three and one-half to four feet apart. It is 
m* observation that an average tree protected from fire and 
in only reasonable good soil will increase in diameter one- 
foirth of an inch per year. Now, suppose a tree that is 
1_ inches in diameter with a body length of 32 feet be- 
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comes a tree 13 inches in diameter in four years. This 
represents an increase of 812 feet board measure per year. 
Take an acre with 160 trees and this makes an aggregate 
gain of 1,360 feet board measure per year. 

I am not an ardent advocate of planting new trees to any 
great extent on ordinary cut-over land, although this may 
be a wise thing to do in many instances, but there are 
scattered over the country so many tracts of land, large and 
small, which have been cut over and on which there are 
young growths of native trees which can be utilized for our 
future timber supply. Leave such land alone, keeping the 
woods fires out as much as possible, and the growth of 
timber will more than pay 6 per cent on the investment, 
and added to the growth is coming the enhancement in 
stumpage values which is sure to be great in the course 
of the next 10, 20 to 30 years. 

However, to secure most efficient results, a system of 
practical forestry should be used on such timbered land. 
For instance, not oftener than every five years, or perhaps 
ten, it would pay to work over the land and cut trees where 
they stand too thick, remove those of inferior growth, or 
even cut all of the trees of marketable value. However, I 
would recommend that such occasional working of the 
forest be done more as a farmer weeds his corn or other 
growing fields, leaving the promising young growing trees 
to mature. 

The feeling of the average tie man is that there will be 
enough timber for his life time, so why worry about the 
distant future. I maintain that tree growing can be made 
a good present-day business, a little slow, perhaps, but sure. 
There is certainly a profit each year if an acre will grow 
1,000 feet board measure of timber, and such an acre is 
worth more at the end of the year, depending on the money 


A Central Inspection Bureau 


Railway men and tie producers alike have taken a great 
deal of interest in the subject of standard uniform 
specifications for cross ties and the corollary, the develop- 
ment of a central inspection bureau. While such measures 
were in effect during federal control they became inopera- 
tive at its termination except as supported by the individual 
roads. 

The suggestion made by W..C. Nixon, a tie producer, 
that a central inspection bureau be formed is therefore of 
special significance at the present time. Mr. Nixon’s sug- 
gestion is outlined below: 

I believe in a standard set of specifications universally 
applied both in the manufacture and taking up of ties 
which will permit: (1) Any railroad under the specifica- 
tion may buy whatever it may want to, whether it be a 
large tie or a small tie, an oak tie or a gum tie, and (2) the 
producer to utilize his rapidly depleting timber to its very 
limit with the least possible wastage. 

Having due regard for the existence of a standard specifi- 
cation, I must believe in the right of every railroad to buy 
any sort of a tie it wants; that is, to buy and to get any 
class of tie under the specification, and I would want the 
specification so complete as to cover all the possible re- 
quirements of every railroad. But I do not believe that a 
railroad which buys a No. 3 tie should attempt to get a No. 
4 when the inspection starts, nor do I believe in a railroad 
buying a No. 3 and then accepting No. 2s and No. 1s as 
No. 3s. Neither do I believe in a railroad attempting to 
buy a No. 3 tie for a No. 2 price. As a result of the Federal 
control of railroads, what amounted to a central inspec- 
tion bureau was put into effect, except that this inspec- 
tion bureau was controlled entirely by one of the parties to 
the contract. When Federal control of railroads ceased, the 
officers under Federal control attempted to pass along to 
the tie business a central inspection bureau, which was to 
be controlled and operated by the American Railroad Asso- 
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ciation. The proposal was never agreed to, or even seriously 
considered by the tie producers, because it was felt that an 
inspection bureau of any sort should be properly neutral in 
its make up, both in its control and in its operation. 

I submit the following as being a tentative plan for the 
organization of such a bureau which would be entirely neu- 
tral in its organization and neutral in its administration. 
I would have‘the producers’ association appoint three repre- 
sentatives as members of a board of directors. I would 
have the American Railroad Association appoint three of 
its number as members of a board of directors; these six 
would meet and among themselves determine upon a seventh 
man, who would become president and general manager of 
the inspection bureau. 1 would have these seven people 
organize a corporation as its board of directors, the cor- 
poration to be organized under the laws of any state, ac- 
cording to the then existing conditions. Its purposes would 
be to operate a central inspection bureau for the inspection 
of cross ties without any attempt to make a profit thereon. 

When ready to load any ties a producer would notify the 
nearest office of the bureau, giving date ready for inspec- 
tor, probably number ready for inspection, approximate 
line up, etc. When the producer had no cars for the in- 
spector, or no ties, the inspector would merely report to his 
office and go on another job. The railroad would not worry, 
for it would know that its ties would come to it as ordered, 
as far as humanly possible. 

Such a plan would mean that no producer would know 
what particular inspector he was going to have, but he 
would know that if he had sold a certain number of ties 
of a certain grade that they were going to be taken up that 
way. If he did not believe he was being fairly treated, he 
would have an appeai to a regional inspector, and an appeal 
from that inspection to the Bureau itself. If a producer had 
reason to believe that a competitor was getting too easy in- 
spection he in turn, would have an appeal to the Bureau. 


Other Business 

At the closing session of the convention the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, E. 
M. Blake, Chas. R. McCormick & Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; vice-president, Robert E. Lee, Hobart-Lee Tie Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mo.; secretary, J. J. Schafly, Potosi Tie 
& Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, John H. 
Johnson, B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind. 
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Reading Combination 
Ordered Dissolved 


WASHINGTON, D ( 

HE COMBINATION of the Reading Company, the Phila- 
T delphia & Reading Railway, the Philadelphia & Read- 

ing Coal & Iron Company, the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Company, 
was ordered dissolved by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court handed down on Monday, April 26, affirm. 
ing in part and reversing in part the decree of the district 
court in the suit instituted by the government to dissolve 
the intercorporate relations existing between the defendants 
on the ground that through such relations they constitute a 
combination in restraint of interstate commerce in anthracite 
coal, an attempt to monopolize or a monopolization of such 
trade in violation of the anti-trust act and that the railway 
companies had violated the commodities clause of the inter- 
state commerce law. 

The decision of the court was rendered by a 4 to 3 divi- 
sion, Chief Justice White and Justices Holmes and Van 
Devanter dissentirig, while Justices McReynolds and Bran- 
deis took no part in the decision. No decision was an- 
nounced in the similar case pending against the Lehigh 
Valley. ’ 

The result of the decision, the court said, is that “the 
decree of the district court will be affirmed, as to the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company, the Lehigh & New England 
Railroad Company, the Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 
Company, as to the restrictive covenants in the mining leases 
with respect to the shipping of coal, as to the dissolution of 
the combination between the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Company and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany, maintained through the Reading Company and the 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. As to the Wil- 
mington & Northern Railroad Company and as in the indi- 
vidual defendants, the bill will be dismissed without preju- 
dice. As to the Reading Company, the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company and the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, the decree of the district court will be reversed and 
the cause remanded with direction to enter a decree in con- 
formity with this opinion, dissolving the combination of the 
Reading Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey and 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, existing and 
maintained through the Reading Company, with such pro- 
vision for the disposition of the shares of stock and bonds 
and other property of the various companies, held by the 
Reading Company, as may be necessary to establish the en- 
tire independence from that company and from each other, 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, the Central Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company, and also that such disposition shall be made 
by the decree of the stocks and bonds of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, held by the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey, as may be necessary to establish 
entire independence between these two companies to the end 
that the affairs of all of these now combined companies 
may be conducted in harmony with the law.” 

The majority opinion written by Justice Clarke sustain 
practically all of the contentions made. by the governmen 
After outlining the history of the case, the majority opini 
said that the scheme of reorganization adopted in 1896, 
years after the enactment of the anti-trust act, combined a 
delivered into the complete control of the board of direct: 
of the holding company, all of the property of much t 
largest single coal company operated in the Schuylkill « 
thracite field, and almost one thousand miles of railway, 0% 
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which its coal must find its access to interstate markets. 
Its board of directors, obviously, the opinion said, thus ac- 
quired power to increase or decrease the output of coal from 
very extensive mines, the supply of it in the market and the 
cost of it to the consumer; to increase or lower the charge 
for transporting such coal to market; and to regulate car 
supply and other shipping conveniences, and thereby to help 
or hinder the operations of independent miners and shippers 
of coal. 

“This constituted a combination to unduly restrain inter- 
state commerce within the meaning of the act,” the court 
said. “Obviously, also, it made the coal company and the 
railway company mere agents or instrumentalities of the 
holding company—the mining and transportation depart- 
ment of its business—for producing, purchasing and selling 
coal and for transporting it to market.” 

After disposing of several minor contentions, the opinion 
continued : 

“We are thus brought to the consideration of what the 
decree shall be with respect to the really important defend- 
ants in the case, the three Reading companies, the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey and the Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company. 

“Before the re-organization of 1896 the gathering of more 
than two-thirds of the acreage of the Schuylkill field into 
the control of the two Reading companies was, as their 
reports show for the frankly avowed purpose, then not for- 
bidden by statute, of monopolizing the production, trans- 
portation and sale of the anthracite coal of the largest of 
the three sources of supply. 

“When in 1896 the problem was presented of re-organ- 
izing the financial affairs of the two companies, it was not 
solved,-as it might have been, by creating separate coal and 
railroad companies to conduct independently interstate com- 
merce in the two departments to which their railroad and 
coal properties were adapted, but, on the contrary, and very 
obviously for the purpose of evading the provision of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania prohibiting any incorporated 
common carrier from, directly or indirectly, engaging in 
mining ‘articles’ for transportation over its lines, and also 
of evading the provisions of the federal anti-trust act 
against restraining and monopolizing interstate commerce, 
resort was had to the holding company device, by which one 
company was given unrestricted control over the other two, 
with the power, inherent in that form of organization, of 
continuing and carrying forward the restraint and monopoly 
which had previously been acquired over that large volume 
of interstate commerce which was to be conducted by the 
coal and railroad companies. 

“Again, when in 1901 a rivalry, imaginary or real, arose 
for the control of the Central Railroad Company, the hold- 
ing company, regardless of the law, did not hesitate to 
purchase control of that great competing anthracite coal 
carrying system, with its extensive coal owning and mining 
subsidiary. This acquisition placed the holding company 
in a position of dominating control not only over two great 
competing interstate railroad carriers but also over two great 
competing coal companies engaged extensively in mining and 
selling anthracite coal, which must be transported to inter- 
state markets over the controlled interstate lines of railway. 

“Again, and obviously, this dominating power was not 
obtained by normal expansion to meet the demands of a 
business growing as a result of superior and enterprising 
management, but by deliberate, calculated purchase for con- 
trol. 

“That such a power, so obtained, regardless of the use 
made of it, constitutes a menace to and an undue restraint 
upon interstate commerce within the meaning of the anti- 
trust act, has been frequently held by this court. 

“Thus, this record clearly shows a group of men selecting 
the holding company with an ‘omnibus’ charter and not 
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only investing it by stock control with such complete do- 
minion over two great competing interstate carriers and over 
two great competing coal companies extensively engaged in 
interstate commerce in anthracite coal as to bring it, without 
more, within the condemnation of the anti-trust act, but it 
also shows that this power of control was actually used, 
once successfully, to suppress the building of a prospective 
competitive railway line, and a second time, successfully 
until the court condemned the 65 per cent contracts as 
illegal, to suppress the last prospect of competition in anthra- 
cite production and transportation. To this it must be 
added that up to the time when this suit was commenced 
this holding company had continued in active, dominating 
control of the Reading Railway Company and of the com- 
peting Central Railroad system, and also of the two coal com- 
panies, thus effectually suppressing all competition between 
the four companies and pooling their earnings. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine a clearer case and in all essential particulars 
it rests on undisputed conduct and upon perfectly established 
law. It is ruled by many decisions of this court, but 
specifically and clearly by United States v. Union Pacific 
R. R. Co., supra. 

“For flagrant violation of the first and second sections of 
the anti-trust act, the relations between the Reading Com- 
pany, the Reading Railway Company and the Reading Coal 
Company and between these companies and the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey must be so dissolved as 
to give to each of them a position in all respects independent 
and free from stock or other control of either of the other 
corporations. 

“With respect to the contention that the commodities clause 
of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 584, 585), is being 
violated by the Reading Railway Company and the Central 
Railroad Company. 

“The circuit judges centering their attention: upon the, 
fact that the Reading Railway Company did not own any 
of the stock of the Reading Coal Company; that the two 
companies had separate forces of operatives and separate 
accounting systems; and upon the importance of maintain- 
ing the theory of separate corporate entity as a legal doctrine, 
concluded, upon the authority of United States v. Delaware 
& Hudson Co., 213 U. S. 366, 413, that the evidence did 
not justify holding that in transporting the products of the 
Reading Coal Company’s mines to market the Reading Rail- 
way Company was carrying a commodity mined or produced 
by it or under its authority or which it owned in whole or in 
part or in which it had any interest, direct or indirect. 

“But the question which we have presented by this branch 
of the case is not the technical one of whether ownership 
by a railroad company of stock in a coal company renders 
it unlawful for the former to carry the product of the latter, 
for here the railroad company did not own any of the stock 
of the coal company. ‘The real question is whether com- 
bining in a single corporation the ownership of all of the 
stock of a carrier and all of the stock of a coal company 
results in such community of interest or title in the product 
of the latter as to bring the case within the scope of the 
provisions of the act. 

“The purpose of the commodity clause was to put an 
end to the injustice to the shipping public, which experience 
had shown to result from discriminations of various kinds, 
which inevitably grew up where a railroad company occupied 
the inconsistent positions of carrier and shipper. Plainly 
in such a case as we have here this evil would be present 
as fully as if the title to both the coal lands and the rail- 
roads were in the holding company, for all of the profits . 
realized from the operations of the two must find their way 
ultimately into its treasury—any discriminating practice 
which would harm the general shipper would profit the 
holding company. Being thus clearly within the evil to 


be remedied, there remains the question whether such ‘a 
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controlling stock ownership in a corporation is fairly within 
the scope of the language of the statute. 

“In terms the act declares that it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company to transport in interstate commerce 
any article or commodity mined or produced by 
it, or under its authority, or which it may own in whole or 
in part, or in which it may have any interest, direct or 
indirect. 

“Accepting the risk of obscuring the obvious by discussing 
it, and without splitting hairs as to where the naked legal 
title to the coal would be when in transit, we may be sure 
that it was mined and produced under the same authority 
that transported it over the railroad. All three of the Read- 
ing companies had the same officers and directors and it 
was under their authority that the mines were worked and 
the railroad operated, and they exercised that authority in 
the one case in precisely the same character as in the other 
—as officials of the holding company. The manner in which 
the stock of the three was held resulted, and was intended 
to result, in the abdication of all independent corporate 
action by both the railway company and the coal company, 
involving as it did the surrender to the holding company of 
the entire conduct of their affairs. It would be to subordi- 
nate reality to legal form to hold that the coal mined by 
the coal company, under direction of the holding company’s 
officials, was not produced by the same authority that 
operated the Reading Railway lines. The case falls clearly 
within the scope of the act, and for the violation of this 
commodity clause, as well as for its violation of the anti- 
trust act, the combination between the Reading Railway Com- 
pany and the Reading Coal Company must be dissolved. 

“The relation between the Central Railroad Company and 
the Wilkes-Barre coal company presents a different question, 
for here the railroad company owns over eleven-twelfths of 

the stock of the coal company, and therefore the holding in 
' 213 U. S. 366, supra, is especially pressed in argument,— 
that the ownership of stock by a railroad company in a coal 
company does not cause the former to have such an interest 
in a legal or equitable sense in the product of the latter as 
to bring it within the prohibition of the act. But this hold- 
ing was considered in United States v. Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Co., 220 U. S. 257, 272 and it was there held not applicable 
where a railroad company used its stock ownership for the 
purpose of securing a complete control over the affairs of a 
coal company, and of treating it as a mere agency or de- 
partment of the owning company. This rule was repeated 
and applied in United States v. D. L. & W. R. R. Co., 238 
U. S. 516, 529. It results that it may contidently be stated 
that the law upon this subject now is, that while the owner- 
ship by a railroad company of shares of the capital stock 
of a mining company does not necessarily create an identity 
of corporate interest between the two such as to render it 
unlawful under the commodities clause for the railroad com- 
pany to transport in interstate commerce the products of 
such mining company, yet where such ownership of stock 
is resorted to, not for the purpose of participating in the 
affairs of the corporation in which it is held in a manner 
normal and usual with stockholders, but for the purpose 
of making it a mere agent, or instrumentality or department 
of another company, the courts will look through the forms 
to the realities of the relation between the companies as if 
the corporate agency did not exist and will deal with them 
as the justice of the case may require. 

“Applying this rule of. law to the relation between the 
Central Railroad Company and the Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany with the former owning over eleven-twelfths of the 
capital stock of the latter and using it as the coal mining 
department of its organization, we cannot doubt that it 


falls within the condemnation of the commodities clause 
and that this relation must also, for this reason, be dis- 
solved. 
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False Clear Signal Cause of Damage Suit 


SUIT FOR DAMAGES filed by the Nashville, Chattanooga 
A & St. Louis jointly with the administration for th: 

William Brame estate against the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, was decided by the United States district 
court at Nashville, Tenn., in favor of the defendant on April 
14. The suit was the outgrowth of a butting collision be- 
tween a freight and a passenger train caused by a false clear 
signal accepted by the freight train. The collision occurred 
near Rockledge, Tenn., on December 23, 1915, and resulted 
in the death of 12 persons and the injury cf 35. A report 
of this collision appeared in the January 21, 1916, issue of 
the Railway Age Gazette, page 104. 

Evidence was produced in court which indicated that the 
signal might have assumed a false clear indication due to 
the crossing of signal and telegraph circuits. Both the Wes- 
tern Union and the railroad signal wires were carried on the 
same poles and these were: being transferred to a new loca- 
tion some distance away from the old pole line to make room 
for another track which the railroad company desired to 
construct. The important points argued during the trial 
were whether crosses and grounds might have existed in the 
signal circuit itself causing the failure, and whether a wire 
carrying a voltage and current which existed in the telegraph 
circuits could operate a relay if it were allowed to rest on 
the weatherproof installation of the signal circuit. In the 
latter case the expert witnesses for the defense were of the 
opinion that it would require from 1,500 to 4,000 volts to 
break down the insulation, although no tests were made to 
substantiate this testimony. The plaintiff maintained that 
under the conditions existing at the time of the accident there 
was sufficient voltage to penetrate the insulation. Evidence 
was also introduced to show that an eight-cell battery, which 
after having been in service for some time and which operated 
two 500-ohm relays at another point did not have sufficient 
capacity to operate a relay which required 5.6 volts. The 
test on this battery showed, at the time of the accident, that 
it delivered 4.5 volts which, it was claimed, was insufficient 
to operate the relay. 

The decision in the case hinged on whether telegraph com- 
pany wires came in contact with signal wires. The judge’s 
instructions to the jury pointed out that in order to arrive at 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff it was necessary to show 
(1) that the false clearing of the signal was caused by a 
contact being made between a signal wire and a telegraph 
company wire; (2) that the contact was brought about by 
the act of a telegraph company’s employee; and (3) that if 
such a contact was made through the action of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company or one of its employees it was 
an act of negligence that caused the contact. 

No witnesses testified to having seen any wire of the tele- 
graph company in contact with a signal wire to cause the 
false clear signal or that such contact was brought about by 
an employee of the telegraph company. Since these three con- 
ditions were not proven to the satisfaction of the jury a ver- 
dict in favor of the defendant was given. 





Tue Wor p’s Propuction or Coat is estimated by the United 
States Geological Survey as. 1,170,000,000 metric tons in 1919 
(metric tons of 2,205 lb.), as compared with 1,332,000,000 
metric tons in 1918. 


Canapa Buys Heavity Here.—Canadian trade returns for 
February show that during that month the Dominion bought 
from the United States $23,000,000 worth of goods more than 
she sold to that country. American sales to Canada during the 
month were greater by $29,000,000 than American sales to Japan; 
$35,000,000 greater than American sales to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay combined, and $47,000,000 greater than 
sales to China, British India and Egypt put together. 
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Modern Tendencies in Railway Water Supply’ 


The Great Importance of This Branch of the Service 
Demands Well Organized Supervision 


By C. R. Knowles 


Superintendent, Water Service, Illinois Central, Chicago. 


roads of the United States is, in round numbers, 900,- 

000,000,000 gals. The cost of furnishing this water, not 
including interest and depreciation charges, will average over 
7 cents per 1,000 gal., making a total annual expenditure of 
more than $63,000,000 for water. To supply this water it is 
necessary to maintain approximately 13,000 water stations 
for locomotive supply in addition to many connections for 
general service. 

An analysis of the consumption of 15,622,000,000 gal. of 
water on a middle western railroad indicated that 23 per cent, 
or 3,600,000,000 gal., was purchased from 232 cities and 
private waterworks plants and 12,022,000,000 gal. pumped 
by 230 railroad pumping plants. A further analysis of the 
various uses of this water indicated that locomotives con- 
sumed 74 per cent, or 11,560,280,000 gal.; washing and fill- 
ing boilers at terminals used 12 per cent, or 1,874,640,000 
gal.; 5% per cent, or 859,210,000 gal., was required by sta- 
tionary power plants, and 8% per cent, or 1,327,870,000 gal., 
was used for sanitary and domestic purposes. 


T* ESTIMATED annual consumption of water by the rail- 


Pumping Equipment 
There has been a marked development in pumping equip- 
ment used in railway water stations within the past few years, 
not only in providing larger equipment to take care of the 
increased requirements for water, but in the type of pumping 


* equipment and power units as well, the old steam plant, long 


considered most satisfactory because of its adaptability to the 
varying conditions found in railway water service and its ease 
of operation with unskilled labor, giving way to more modern 
equipment. The gasoline engine was a popular power unit 
for railway pumping stations as well as in the general indus- 
trial field for a time, but it was really never a serious com- 
petitor of steam except at the smaller stations and points 
where the cost of pumping with coal was excessive. 

Electricity has become available in many communities at 
rates sufficiently attractive to warrant serious consideration, 
with the result that there has been considerable use of electric 
motor drive for pumping plants at water stations. Two fac- 
tors have been responsible for this development. One is the 
increased number of points where electric power is available; 
the other is the economies which may be effected by the sub- 
stitution of electric motors for steam and gasoline engines, 
especially when the motors can be operated by automatic con- 
trol, thereby eliminating the expense for constant attendance. 

Oil engines of the so-called semi-Diesel type are being 
used extensively in railway water service and are proving 
very economical and satisfactory power units. Oil engines 
operating on the lower grades of oil have been perfected to 


such an extent that their operation is practically as reliable: 


as steam, although they are not as flexible when used with 
triplex and other positive displacement pumps. Failure to 
consider this feature has resulted in a few unsatisfactory 
installations. Oil engines have gained in favor as the centri- 
fugal pump has been developed, as an oil engine and centri- 
fugal pump make an ideal pumping unit. As an example of 
the increased use of oil engines, one of the largest manufac- 





_*Abstract from a paper presented before the Western Society of En- 
gineers, Chicago, on April 29. 


turers of this type of power unit in the United States sold 
496 oil engines to railroads in the five years ending January 
1, 1919. These engines represent a total of 9,827 h.p., 451 
of the engines being 25 h.p. and under. Of this equip- 
ment the total h.p. sold in 1918 was 4,125, or 42 per cent of 
the total business of the previous four years, an increase over 
the average for the four years of about 290 per cent. 

The use of oil engines and electricity has encouraged the 
further development of centrifugal and power pumps for use 
in connection with these power units and has resulted in a 
decided improvement in the efficiency of these pumps, which 
is especially true of the centrifugal pump. ‘The cost for fuel 
will, of course, vary in different localities, but there is scarcely 
any place in the country where oil will not compare favorably 
with coal in operating a pumping plant. The economy of 
an electrical installation will, of course, depend upon the 
rate paid for electricity and the economies to be effected by 
decreased attendance. 


Storage 


Storage is an important feature of railway water service, 
but unfortunately it is a detail that has been much neglected 
in the past. Up to within the past few years the standard 
roadside tanks rarely exceeded 50,000 to 60,000 gal., although 
the standard roadside tanks today include those with a capa- 
city of from 100,000 to 200,000 gal. 

The necessity for greater storage is more evident at this 
time than ever before, with shorter hours of service and the 
increased wages of pumpers. The purpose of a water tank 
is to provide storage for a volume of water that will be ample 
for all requirements at a head sufficient to deliver the water 
in adequate quantity at the points required. The size and 
capacity of the tank and the height of the tower will be gov- 
erned entirely by these two requirements. 

The amount of storage available is an important factor in 
the operation of a railway pumping station, as the expense 
of operation can be doubled easily through the necessity for 
employment of additional pumpers by reason of the tank 
being too small to carry over the night hours, notwithstanding 
the fact that the equipment may be large enough to pump all 
of the water required during the day shift. 

One important development along this line has been the 
use of treated timber for the construction of tanks. On cer- 
tain railroads favorably situated the creosoted tank has proved 
a very profitable investment, as the first cost of construction 
has been much less than either an untreated tank of more 
permanent timber or the steel tank. While these tanks of 
treated timber have not been in service long enough to deter- 
mine their useful life, there is every reason to believe that their 
life will be as great as that of the best untreated timber and 
the maintenance of a treated tank properly framed before 
treatment much less than either the untreated timber tank. or 
the steel tank. 

One decided advantage possessed by the modern conical 
bottom or hemispherical steel tank over the wooden tank or flat 
bottom steel tank is the removal of suspended matter carried 
by the water, through precipitation. There is a great need 
for a simple type of settling basin or filter for’ use in connec- 
tion with the wood tank, as the removal of the suspended 
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matter from water supplied from a stream before it enters the 
locomotives will effect material economies in boiler repairs 
and washouts. 


Water Treatment 


There has probably never been a time when more interest 
has been displayed in the treatment of locomotive water sup- 
plies than within the past two or three years, the reason for 
the increased interest in water treatment being, of course, due 
to the greatly increased cost of fuel and boiler repairs and 
the importance of keeping locomotives in service. It is only 
too true that the treatment of locomotive boiler supplies has 
been neglected, as may readily be seen by comparing the 
amount of water treated with that requiring treatment. While 
there is no complete record of the number of water-treating 
plants in service on the railroads of the country, a fairly 
accurate estimate would be in the neighborhood of 600 plants, 
and from the known capacity of some 200 plants the average 
amount treated by each plant is 36,000,000 gal. per year, or 
approximately 21,600,000,000 gal. of treated water is used 
annually on railroads. 

Assuming that 80 per cent of the total consumption, or 
720,000,000,000 gal., of water is used by locomotives and 
power plants and that 50 per cent is of such quality that 
treatment would be economical, it means that we have less 
than 6 per cent of the treating plants in service that are 
needed. 
obtained from treating plants on those roads having them in 
service to be convinced that there are few investments that 
can be made on a railroad that will show quicker or greater 
returns than a properly designed and operated water-softening 
plant. 

The United States Fuel Administration stated in its Engi- 
neering Bulletin No. 3 that it has been estimated that the 
use of hard water in a great number of the locomotive boilers 
of the country involved the consumption of 15,000,000 tons 
of coal more than would be needed if soft water only was 
used. There is no lack of data on the benefits to be derived 
from the treatment of water, nor apparently is there a lack 
of appreciation of the importance of water treatment. The 
fact that a larger percentage of the water conditions are not 
improved is evidently due to the fact that there is not a cen- 
tralized responsibility for the quality of the water. 


Water Waste 


The Illinois Central has been making a campaign against 
water waste for the past five years, with the result that the 
saving during this period has amounted to $326,900, an 
average saving of $65,380, or nearly $200 per day. This 
saving has been accomplished by investigating every possible 
source of waste and keeping the importance of the subject 
constantly before officer and employee. The principal saving 
was made in the cost of city water, and efforts were directed 
chiefly toward correcting the waste of water purchased from 
outside parties, as the cost of water purchased is generally 
higher than that pumped by company forces, although large 
reductions were made in the consumption of company water 
as well as city water. 

In order to keep a check upon the water purchased, all 
bills are entered on a card index for the purpose of compar- 
ing cost and consumption. Any increased consumption is 
noted and called to the attention of the officer having juris- 
diction over the water at that particular point. If a satisfac- 
tory explanation cannot be given an investigation is made, 
which invariably results in disclosing and correcting the 
waste. 

While many instances of conditions found and corrected in 
these water waste surveys might be recounted, it is sufficient 
to say that there are few water services on the average rail- 
road where a saving cannot be made in water. While large 
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wastes, such as overflooding tenders and tanks, bursted mains, 
etc., are important, as a general thing they do not require 
much attention to correct, as the loss is very apparent. It is 
usually the smaller leaks, such as at slop sinks, wash basins, 
toilets, urinals and other fixtures connected direct to sewers 
and drains, that cause the greatest waste and are the most 
difficult to correct because of the apparent insignificance of 
the loss and hidden nature of the waste. 

It is not surprising that water waste on our railroads when 
one considers that the daily consumption is nearly two and one- 
half billion gallons, delivered through innumerable connec- 
tions and under the control of thousands of employees, the 
greatest number of whom have no conception of the value of 
water. The fact that waste does occur is generally accepted, 
but it is a mistake to assume that the waste cannot be cor- 
rected or that correcting an occasional waste here and there 
solves the problem as it is only by continued effort that maxi- 
mum results are to be obtained. 


Organization 


The general idea prevailing as to a water service organiza- 
tion is usually associated with the construction of water fa- 
cilities rather than with the maintenance and operation, 
While the development of water supplies and the proper de- 
sign and construction of water facilities demands careful 
study, operation and maintenance are of equal importance 
and continued trained supervision is necessary if economical 
results are to be obtained. 

Providing water for locomotives and other railway pur- 
poses is a feature of railway operation that varies more 
widely than any other department. While several railroads 
have recently established water departments others still re- 
tain the old organization whereby the development, design 
and construction is handled by someone in the engineering 
department in connection with other duties and the main- 
tenance and operation of water stations is handled by the 
supervisor or foreman of bridges and buildings as a part of 
his duties. The development of an adequate water supply, 
the economical and efficient design and construction of water 
stations together with efficient supervision over maintenance 
and operation are problems that require the undivided at- 
tention of a staff trained in water service work. The prob- 
lems connected with water supply can best be solved with 
a separate organization charged with the sole responsibility 
for their successful operation. On most railroads the nucleus 
of a water department organization exists and the establish- 
ing of an individual department would not-necessarily mean 
that there would be any material change in the division or 
local forces but rather that the local officers and the en 
gineering department would be relieved of the duties incident 
to the design, development and operation of water facilities 
and the work placed under the direction of those trained 
along this particular line. The results obtained by roads 
that have established a water department have shown con- 
clusively that there is an urgent necessity for an organiza- 
tion to handle this very important feature of railroad opera- 
tion. 


Mr. McApoo’s INrLuENcE.—Horatio Alger’s heroes may have 
to look to their laurels, according to a Canadian paper. A call- 
boy of the Grand Trunk is likely to write his career as “From 
call boy to president.” No clock watcher is this youngster. He 
has just drawn a pay check for two weeks for $109.35, the result 
of his overtime efforts as a call boy. At this rate he is drawing 
a salary on the basis of $218.70 a month, which is more than the 
chief clerk—his boss—receives. Several other officials admit that 
he is getting more than they, says our Canadian contemporary, 
“but they explain that the scale set in the McAdoo award is re- 
sponsible for the anomaly.” 
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Chamber of Commerce Discusses Railroad Problem 


Business Men Show Understanding of Transportation Difficulties 
and Readiness to Assist in Remedy 


66 NE OF THE LEADING FACTORS that enters into present 
O high prices is the paralyzed condition of our rail- 
roads. The railroads of the country must be im- 
proved and made adequate to handle their share of trans- 
portation if we are to obtain any relief from advancing costs 
of life’s necessities.” This statement made by Homer L. 
Ferguson, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in his address before the eighth annual meet- 
ing of that body held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 26 to 29, 
will emphasize the point of view taken by the members pres- 
ent on the important problem of the railroads. 

The meeting in its four-day session covered no small 
amount of ground but it considered the railroad problem of 
sufficient importance to discuss it in a group session devoted 
entirely to that subject, as well as in other papers presented 
before the general and others of the eleven group sessions. 


The Group Session on Railroads 


Group I—the group session on railroads was held on ‘Tues- 
day afternoon. It was presided over by George A. Post, 
president of the Standard Coupler Company, and chairman 
of the Chamber’s committee on Railroads. Richard Water- 
man, who is also secretary of the Railroad Committee, served 
as secretary for the session. The session was well attended 
and an unusually lively discussion followed the presentation 
of the report of the Railroad Committee and the reading of a 
paper on Railroad Consolidation by John E. Oldham, of Old- 
ham, Merrill & Co., of Boston, Mass., and one on Control of 
Freight Cars by Charles FE. Lee, transportation manager of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis Corporation of New York. Abstracts 
of the committee report and the papers follow: 


Report of the Railroad Committee 


The report signed by George A. Post as chairman of the 
Railroad Committee, devoted the greater part of its length to 
a discussion of the manner in which the various important 
sections of the Transportation Act will probably work out in 
practice and to a consideration of the part the Chamber of 
Commerce played in securing the enactment of the provisions 
in question. 

Attention was drawn to the work of the Chamber to trans- 
portation conference as followed out in the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen and to the 
fact that of the seven principles incorporated in Referendum 
No. 28, submitted in April, 1919, no less than five appeared 
in the final form of the Transportation Act. 

In conclusion the report outlined the following as the work 
which still lies before the Railroad Committee and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


A National System of Transportation 


The business men of the country recognize that as a result of 
the passage of the new act responsibility for providing the 
people with adequate transportation now rests on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and that an equally great responsibil- 
ity rests on the business men themselves to aid the commission 
in every way possible. For the first time the commission 
is now in a position to develop for the United States a great 
national system of transportation privately owned and oper- 
ated under a comprehensive system of regulation. 

The national system of transportation proposed in the rec- 
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ommendation of the chamber would include five important 
groups of transportation agencies—the railroads, the electric 
inter-urban lines, the electric street railways, the public high- 
ways, and the inland and coastal waterways. 

How is the commission going to bind these agencies to- 
gether into a national system of transportation? ‘This prob- 
lem must be solved by our representatives in the national 
congress and in the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the maximum of assistance we may be willing and able to 
give them. 

From time to time the Congress will enact further legisla— 
tion designed to accomplish this purpose; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other regulatory bodies will be charged! 
by Congress with responsibility for putting this legislation 
into effect; but the business men of the country, the citizens 
whose prosperity and welfare depend in very large measure 
on their ability to secure adequate transportation, must take 
an active part in the work. 

What can the business men do to help in accomplishing 
this purpose? Every individual busines man can organize 
the transportation department of his own business in such 
a way that in securing his raw materials and in shipping his 
finished products, he will help to assure the efficiency of our 
national transportation system by means of prompt loading 
and unloading of cars, heavier car loading, direct routing of 
freight, and in many other ways that are directly under his 
control as a business executive. | ~ 

Local chambers of commerce and national trade organiza- 
tions can help their members to realize that the transporta- 
tion question is a great national question that should not be 
regarded from a local viewpoint; that the railroads are en- 
titled to receive from shippers and passenger rates that will 
pay them a living wage for services performed; and that it 
is the duty of the public to insist that its representatives in 
city councils, in state legislatures and in the national con- 
gress shall establish by legal enactment a national transpor- 
tation policy that is sound from a business standpoint. 

And the Chamber of Commerce of the United States car 
aid in this work by collecting from every available source re- 
cent and reliable information on transportation questions- 
that are of national importance, and placing this information 
at the service of the members of the Chamber; and can also 
assist by formulating sound business policies for the develop-: 
ment and regulation of the various transportation agencies,. 
submitting these policies to a referendum vote of the business: 
men of the country, and when this vote is completed, report- 
ing the result to the members of congress and urging that 
the principles approved by the chamber shall be enacted into 
law. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
worked along these lines almost from its inception. At the 
present time it has five working committees appointed to deal 
with different aspects of the transportation problem, viz., the: 
Committee on Railroads, the Committee on Public Utilities,. 
the Committee on Ocean Transportation, the Committee on: 
Inland Waterways and the Committee on Highways. Under 
the proposed plan for reorganizing the administrative de-- 
partments of the chamber which was adopted a year ago at 
the St. Louis meeting, the work of these five committees will! 
be coordinated, or possibly combined, in the new Department: 
of Transportation and Communication which will, as Presi- 

dent Wheeler stated in his St. Louis address, “embrace as- 
sociations related to railroad operation, telephone, telegraph, 
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public utilities and water transportation,—over-seas and in- 
land.” 

Meantime, until the plans for the new department are put 
into effect, the Railroad Committee will continue to make 
a careful study of the work done by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by the railroads themselves to put the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act into effect; and from time 
to time will report to the members of the Chamber the results 
of its study. 


Railroad Consolidation 


John E. Oldham, of Oldham, Merrill & Co., in his paper 
on Railroad Consolidation, discussed the difficulties the rail- 
roads had had in the past in financing their expansion, 
equipment, etc. He discussed particularly the necessity they 
had been brought to of financing through issues of bonds 
rather than through the sale of stock and showed how 
through lack of increased rates they had been unable to keep 
their securities of one kind and another up to a level that 
would appeal to the investor. He particularly drew atten- 
tion to the fact that only recently bonds had been placed 
at rates as high as 7% or 8 per cent. Discussing then the 
new Transportation act he said that even now people dif- 
fered as to whether the provisions of that act would enable 
the railroads to attract funds and expressed his opinion that 
their hope lay especially in three kinds of provisions in the 
act, namely those relating to rate making, security issues, 
and consolidation. 


Control of Freight Cars 


Charles E. Lee, transportation engineer of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis Corporation, New York, presented a paper on this 
subject, based, he said, on a careful study of statistical in- 
formation and on careful observation of methods used in 
the control of available freight cars from 1916 to 1919. 
From this study he drew the following conclusions: 

1. That there is a necessity for a centralized control of 
supervision of the movement of freight cars. 

2. That it may be ultimately desirable to have all freight 
cars not only used, but owned and maintained in common. 

3. That the intelligent, unselfish co-operation of the 
shipper, with some central authority, is necessary to secure 
economical and efficient service from freight cars. 

4. That it may be advisable for the various business in- 
terests to establish a central body to study methods for im- 
proving the handling of freight cars, to anticipate the neces- 
sities of shippers, and to present to the proper authorities in 
a comprehensive manner, any information or suggestion that 
may help to bring about greater efficiency. 

5. That the enactment of inelastic laws and the use of 
co-operative methods to force the construction or require the 
more efficient handling of freight cars will inevitably fail to 
provide the necessary capital for the construction of the cars 
or brains for their control. 

During the year 1917, to meet the emergency created by 
the World War, the shippers of the country worked un- 
selfishly, patriotically and whole-hearted with a central or- 
ganization established by the railroads, joined in a cam- 
paign and originated or adopted plans to secure a maximum 
of service from the available car supply. The result was 
an increase in 1917 of 32,021,003,264 tons of revenue 
freight carried one mile, with only 48,833 more revenue 
freight carrying cars than were owned the previous year; 
and it is interesting to learn that this result was accom- 
plished by the shippers loading an average of only 1.9 tons 
more freight into each car that they were furnished, and the 
railroads increasing the average mileage made by each car 
loaded 10.7 miles. 

If this effort had not been made and the car efficiency had 
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remained the same as in 1916, it would have been neces- 
sary, in order to handle the increased business, to construct 
150,349 new cars at an estimated cost of over $420,000,000, 
and in addition it would have cost $45,000,000 a year for 
interest, repairs, renewals and depreciation of these cars. 

During the year 1918, with a continuation of the as- 
sistance of the shippers and the centralized control of freight 
cars, 37,934,887,077 more tons of revenue freight were 
moved one mile than in 1916. ‘This traffic was handled 
with an increase in car ownership over 1916 of only 53,197 
cars. ‘This satisfactory result was secured by shippers in- 
creasing the average loading per car 3.8 tons and by the 
railroads increasing the average mileage made by each car 
loaded 17.2 miles. 


Improved Car Efficiency 

To have moved the originating tonnage of 1918 with no 
greater car efficiency than during 1916 would have required 
an increase of 165,799 in the number of cars owned, which 
would have cost over 465 million dollars. This would have 
entitled in interest, maintenance, depreciation and renewal 
expense of approximately $48,000,000, that would under 
existing laws have been an unnecessary burden on the busi- 
ness of the country. 

Probably no year has ever presented more perplexing 
problems in railroad operation than 1919 with its unprece- 
dented fluctuations in the demand for car service. 

Early in the year, and in fact for the first six months, 
there was a large slump in business. The surpluses of 
freight cars in February amounted to over 450,000 cars. 
This changed to a shortage of 59,510 cars in October. 

Statistics showing the revenue ton miles, originating ton- 
nage and other necessary information for comparison with 
1916 are not available at this time. However, it can be 
safely estimated that it would have required over 90,000 
more cars than were owned, to move the tonnage that was 
transported during 1919 on the same basis of car efficiency 
as in 1916. 

The advantages to the shippers, resulting from the com- 
mon use of freight cars, are great, especially the economy of 
operation by the saving of light mileage and by the reduc- 
tion of switching expense, and it is doubtful if shippers 
will again see, if they ever have seen, the necessity of re- 
stricting their loading to cars bearing certain initials when 
other cars are available. It is unreasonable and unfair to 
expect the road whose officials’ good judgment have secured 
for it an adequate supply of cars to meet the requirements 
of their business to share their use with less provident roads. 
However, it is certainly an economic waste to have idle cars 
in the country, when there is freight awaiting transporta- 
tion, or for cars to move empty when there are loads for 
them, so it would seem that an equitable solution of this 
problem might be the joint ownership of all cars. 

If all cars were of a design that would meet the require- 
ments of the shippers on each individual road, it would 
make no difference to any road if their own cars were never 
returned to their lines, provided that they are furnished with 
an equal number of cars owned by other roads, but with this 
one exception—under present methods the car away from 
home does not receive the same attention as to repairs and 
improvement as it does while on its owners’ line. 


Centralized Supervision 


If all car repair facilities were owned jointly by all roads 
and maintenance directed by a central authority, this diffi- 
culty might be overcome. In the latter part of 1916 there 
was an acute car shortage. At that time and prior thereto, 
there was no established central authority for the control of 
freight cars owned by the railroads. 

They were operated on what might be called a strictly 
ownership basis, which was first and foremost a recognition 
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of the fact that the car was the private and undisputed prop- 
erty of the road whose initials it bore. Rules were promul- 
gated with this one thought ever in the foreground. From 
time to time some of these rules were enforced—punitive 
rules, high per diem rates and even fines for mis-use of cars 
by foreign roads, or roads using the cars of other roads which 
they did not own—but like “signs in dry times” all failed 
to attain their object: i.e., the return of the cars to owners 
when there was a general shortage of cars. Following the 
acute shortage in 1916 the American Railroad Association 
established a Commission on Car Service composed of ex- 
pert transportation men, with plenary powers to control the 
freight cars owned by all of the railroads, and to get from 
them the most efficient service in moving the enormous vol- 
ume of freight due to the World War. The personnel and 
functions of the Commission were taken over by the Railroad 
Administration as soon as it was established, and made a 
section of the Division of Operation; and it might be said 
in passing that it was indeed fortunate that the administra- 
tion had at hand an established body of trained men to whom 
it could turn over so important a factor in railroad opera- 
tion as freight control. 





ComPARISON OF Car SERVICE Statistics, 1917 to 1919, INCLUSIVE 

CLAss 1 Roaps December 31, December 31, 

Year ended 1916 1917 

Total rev. frt. tonnage...... 2,177,247.081 2,270,035,053 
Originating freight tonnage.. 1,202,000,067 1,264,015,725 
Avg. daily origtg. tonnage. 3,293,151 3,463,056 3,461,002 
Rev. freight cars owned..... 2,256,111 2,301,947 2,323,262 
. 362, 444, 397.129 394,465,400,493 490,379.284,206 


December 31, 
1918 


2,305,868,245 
1,263,265,890 


Total rev. frt. ton miles. 
Loaded freight car miles.... 15.879. 370,777 =15,932,049,759 15,028,393,450 
Total freight car miles...... 22,639,356,927 22'695.744.503 22,191,586,263 
Number of cars used daily to 

move originating freight. . 144,437 140,204 130,112 
Tons originating freight han- 

dled for each car owned... 533.5 549.1 548.0 
Number of cars owned to 

each car required to move 

originating freight ....... 15.6 16.4 174 
Ton miles per car per day... 440.7 469.5 472.1 
Tons per loaded car........ 22.8 24.7 266 


Times necessary to load each 

Bos cedar ee no nclae cis oh 23.4 22.2 20.6 
Avg. number of days between 

loading .... 


Thus we have had centralized supervision of freight cars 
since 1916. Under this plan of control, and with the co- 
operation of the shippers, the results as compared with those 
secured in 1916, prior to this arrangement, are worth more 
careful consideration as it seems to be a reasonable con- 
clusion that results, once secured, can at least be equalled, 
if not improved, by a continuation of the same general policy. 
Statistics are generally uninteresting and averages and com- 
parisons are often unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, it seems nec- 
essary to lay before you a few figures in order to illustrate 
certain points and support certain claims that I have made 
in this paper. For the year ending June 30, 1915, the to- 
tal revenue freight tonnage originating on Class I railroads, 
as compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
923,438,445 tons. The number of freight cars owned and 
used in moving this tonnage was 2,258,655. For the cal- 
endar year 1916, the revenue freight tonnage originating on 
these same roads increased a little over 20 per cent and the 
freight cars owned decreased 5,744. We find that in 1916 
there originated on Class I railroads 1,202,000,067 tons of 
revenue freight and the number of tons handled one mile 
was 362,444,397,129. There were owned 2,263,111 cars 
used in revenue freight service. Each car carried a total of 
533.5 tons originating freight during the year. 15.6 cars 
were owned for each car loaded, or in other words, it took 
an average of 15.6 days from the time each car was loaded 
until it was again under way with a new load. There was 
an average of 144,437 cars used every day and each car was 
loaded an average of 23.4 times during the year. 

In 1916 each car was loaded with an average of 22.3 tons. 
With the aid of the shipper this average was materially in- 
creased in 1917, and again in 1918. All cars owned moved 
a total of 22,639,336,927 miles, of which they moved loaded 
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15,879,370,770 miles, or approximately 79 per cent of the 
total freight car mileage. 

Every freight car owned in the revenue freight service car- 
ried 440.7 tons one mile every day in the year, Sundays and 
holidays included. This represents the all inclusive factor 
of car efficiency. 

In 1917 there were 1,264,015,725 tons of freight originat- 
ing on those same railroads, and the number of tons carried 
one mile was 394,465,400,493, an increase over 1916 of 8.8 
per cent. 

The number of freight cars owned by the same carriers in- 
creased 48,836, or 2.1 per cent. Each car carried a total of 
549.1 tons, an increase of 2.9 per cent; 140,204 cars were 
used daily to move this increased tonnage, a daily decrease 
of 4,233 cars, or 3 per cent. 

We find that each car was loaded with 24.7 tons, an in- 
crease of 8.3 per cent. Altogether making the number of 
tons carried one mile by each car daily 469.5 tons, an in- 
crease of 6.5 per cent in car efficiency. 

In the calendar year 1918, there originated on these same 
roads 1,263,268,245 tons of revenue freight and the number 
of. tons carried one mile was 400, 379,284, 206, an increase 
over 1916 of 10.5 per cent. 

There were owned 2,323,362 cars used in revenue service 
by these same carriers, an increase of 3.1 per cent. Each 
car carried a total of 548.0 tons, an increase of 2.7 per cent; 
130,112 cars were used daily to move this business, a de- 
crease of 14,325 cars daily. 

Each car loaded had 26.6 tons to move, an increase of 3.8 
tons or 17.6 per cent. We find the alli inclusive factor of 
car efficiency the number of tons carried one mile by each car 
to have increased 7.1 per cent. 

The freight car is a large factor in the expense of rail- 
road operation, and there is no’more perplexing problem than 
its efficient control in order to secure from it a maximum of 
service. 


Co-operation by Shippers 


There is no other item in railroad operating expenses that 
can be so greatly reduced by co-operation between the ship- 
pers and the railroads as the handling of this most important 
unit; and if the shippers and the railroads will work har- 
moniously together, the number of tons carried every day can 
be substantially increased. 

At no time in our history have the shippers been more 
vitally interested, not only in the efficient, but in the economi- 
cal operation of all railroads. 

Under the Transportation Act now in force the rates that 
a shipper must pay depends upon the cost of operation of 
all the railroads in the entire section in which his industry 
is located. The uneconomical operation of any railroad in 
that section may adversely affect his freight rates, even if 
his goods do not pass over that road, and even if all of the 
roads over which his goods do move, including the one on 
which his plant is located are efficiently and economically 
operated. 

The shipper has a new burden of responsibility which he 
cannot entirely escape, except at an ‘increased cost of trans- 
portation. He is as never before interested directly in the 
transportation problem as a whole; and this problem can- 
not be satisfactorily solved in a narrow and selfish way. The 
public is too vitally interested in securing adequate trans- 
portation facilities to be satisfied with any solution other 
than that which provides a national transportation system in 
which all methods of transportation are so co-ordinated as 
to be used to the fullest practicable extent. . 

If the shippers would co-ordinate their efforts at this time 
and would authorize some central body to study the trans- 
portation problem as a whole and then would work with the 
Commission on Car Service in matters pertaining to car ef- 
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ficiency, it would help the railroads to furnish the maximum 
of service with the facilities now available. It would also 
help the Interstate Commerce Commission to decide fairly 
what additional expenditures should be allowed for the con- 
struction of new equipment. 


Discussion at the Group Meeting 


It was expected that the discussion at the group meeting 
would be interesting, but the ideas presented and the ora- 
tory used to present them exceeded all expectations, making 
the group session probably the most lively of all those held 
‘Tuesday afternoon. The speakers in no mistaken terms told 
what they thought of the difficulties encountered through 
Jabor troubles, low morale and lack of discipline. Several 
speakers from the Central West and the Pacific Coast, in 
particular, spoke of the difficulties their sections were hav- 
ing for lack of cars, one speaker from Bellingham, Wash., 
drawing attention to the fact that in his city no less than 
$6,000 in wages was being lost daily because it was impos- 
sible even with the aid of additional shipping to load lum- 
ber on cars. A clean cut sympathy with the railroad man- 
agers was evidenced in the discussion and nearly all .of 
those who spoke emphasized the great desirability of the 
shippers co-operating in every way possible with the rail- 
road officers. Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway 
Business Association, brought out the point that one cure 
for the situation lay in the proposal now under considera- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission to permit in- 
creases in rates. The need of prompt action is paramount, 
he said, so that investors may understand whether or not 
there will be sufficient attraction in railroad securities in 
the near future. As soon as this point is cleared up the 
sooner the railroads will be able to start buying cars and 
locomotives and the better opportunity they will have to 
overcome the delays in deliveries through labor difficulties 
or shortage of materials. 


Transportation in Relation to Production 


This was the title given to the general session of the 
meeting on Wednesday morning, April 28. Three papers 
were presented, one on Railroads, by George A. Post, chair- 
man of the Chamber’s railroad committee; one on Electric 
Railways, by John H. Pardee, president of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, and president of the American 
Electric Railway Association, and the third on Highways, 
by George M. Graham, general sales manager of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address of George A. Post 


Is this new law (the Transportation Act) perfect in its 
every feature? Undoubtedly not. Any piece of legislation 
attempting to cover so many details, affecting many diverse 
interests, making provision for so many prospective con- 
tingencies, so tremendous in its effect upon our national life 
can only be the best possible composite of the views of many 
diverging minds. Compromises had to be effected, proposals 
possibly wise had to be eliminated to avoid a legislative im- 
passe. Beyond doubt it is the best legislative program of 
railroad regulation ever enacted, more constructive and less 
repressive. 

It was the expressed opinion of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be relieved of some of its burdens while others 
were added, and a new body called the “Transportation 
Board” should be created to perform many important func- 
tions which in the new order of things required to be done 
by a governmental agency. Congress thought otherwise, and 
placed more duties upon the Commission, and increased the 
number of augmented responsibilities. 

It was the right of Congress to so decide and there is no 
complaint about it. Everybody has faith, or should have 
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faith, that the Commission, now clothed with all the powers 
it asked for, and much more beside, will proceed to exercise 
its great powers with an eye single to the public welfare. In 
the performance of its herculean task the Commission needs, 
and is entitled to, the sympathetic, honest-minded, square- 
dealing and generous co-operation of all our people. 

As a federation of business bodies the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has brought before it by the new 
Act an opportunity to serve the organization members. This 
is particularly true of the community associations. Experi- 
ence long ago fixed upon the local community as the popula- 
tion unit for dealing with transportation. Shippers when 
co-operating have had the local traffic bureau as their agency. 
That practice will continue. To the former scope, however, 
a new scope is now added. The primary if not the sole 
function of the traffic bureau in the past has been to deal 
with matters arising out of the use of the existing railway 
plant. From now on, in addition to this function, such bu- 
~eaus, or at any rate the organizations which maintain such 
bureaus, will have another function—that of dealing with 
matters related to the enlargement of the railway plant for 
adequate service. 

Precisely what work the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States can now best undertake, it is perhaps too 
soon to define. Each community, each region, has its pe- 
culiar problems, but they all have also much in common, 
one with another, and it is sufficient at this time to suggest 
that the Chamber can in a valuable way lend its good offices 
in aiding the constituent bodies to study the problem and in 
giving central clearance to their several experiences for the 
ultimate benefit of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The keynote of this great assemblage of the representatives 
of our nation’s business is Production. In order to increase 
production we must make a corresponding increase in rail- 
road facilities. At this very time the railroads are carrying 
a greater tonnage than ever before, greater even than during 
the war. The demands upon them are increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and they are meeting them as best they may 
with facilities badly impaired, and badly needing vast ad- 
ditions and betterments. They are short today at least 4,000 
locomotives and 200,000 freight cars, and 8,000 passenger 
cars. 

The railroad officials are at this time naturally more 
anxious than ever to meet the demands upon them. Even 
if they had the money now, which they have not, it would 
be some time before they could add substantially to their 
equipment. Some of the strong roads have already contracted 
for new equipment, but not more than half they need, be- 
cause of the restricted money market and the high cost for 
borrowings. Meantime, while the rates are being discussed 
and fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission; means 
of access to the government revolving fund (provided for in 
the new law) are being arranged, and a modicum of relief 
is afforded by the delivery later on of such equipment as has 
already been ordered, it is the duty of the public to be good 
humored, patient and considerate. Those who receive cars 
for lading must load them quickly to their capacity, and 
consignees must unload with greatest possible celerity. We 
must not expect miracles simply because the roads have been 
turned back to their owners for operation. We have a right 
to expect, and do expect, that the railroad officials will do all 
that is humanly possible to meet the emergency. We also 
have the right to. expect and insist that the railroad em- 
ployees will co-operate with their officers and keep the wheels 
rolling, and not paralyze commerce by quarrels among them- 
selves, which, in effect, is a strike against the public, whose 
Congress has established a tribunal for the fair, impartial 
adjudication of labor disputes. 

Having made mention of the creation of the “Railroad 
Labor Board,” I am impelled at this moment to refer to the 
attitude of organized labor toward that provision, which is 
deeply to be deplored. So bitter was their opposition that 
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April 30, 1920 


after the passage of the Transportation Act, publication was 
made by labor leaders of their intention to mark for con- 
dign punishment at the polls all senators and representa- 
tives who voted for the measure. And why? Because pro- 
vision was made for including the “Public” in the tribunal 
which should deal with the demand of labor. 

The theory was pressed that only the representatives of 
the officials of the railroads and the representatives of the 
employees should determine labor disputes; and whatever 
their conclusions were, the public, which pays the bills, 
should have nothing to say. When did it become a crime, 
punishable by official death, for a representative in Congress 
to vote in defense of the rights of the public? This National 
Chamber of Commerce represents a large part of the public, 
and it seems entirely proper that an appeal should be made 
to this body, and to all those whom you represent, to see 
to it that no congressman or senator is defeated because he 
upheld the right of the public to officially participate in 
deliberations and decisions, involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars additional wages to railroad employees, which 
it must pay in the shape of increased rates and fares. 

I do not deny the right of organized labor to vote for or 
against any man for any reason; but I do assert that if and 
when organized labor demands of its membership that a 
senator or representative shall be driven from public life 
because he stood for public representation upon the Railroad 
Labor Board, every mother’s son of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States owes it to himself, to his country 
and to the target of organized wrath, to see to it, that cour- 
ageous, fair, public service shall have its reward in militant 
support at our hands. As for me, my affiliations are with the 
Democratic party, but I here and now declare that in the 
congressional district and state where I vote, I shall ardently 
support for re-election, regardless of the political ticket upon 
which they run, the man or men who in Congress, refused 
to bend the knee of subjection when threatened with defeat 
therefor and manfully maintained their convictions by voting 
“Aye” upon the “Transportation Act of 1920.” 

Men of the Chamber of Commerce: “Go thou, and do 
likewise!” No threats were made against those who voted 
“No.” The defeat of no Congressman is sought because he 
voted “No.” Freedom of thought and action is conceded 
without a question to those who could not or did not favor 
the Act. About some of its provisions, there is room for 
honest differences of opinion, and doubts as to their wisdom 
or efficacy. The fact remains that every letter and line of 
the Act was an earnest attempt made under many embarrass- 
ments to solve a difficult problem. Certainly the railroad 
executives did not get much that they wanted—much that they 
opposed was included therein. The Chamber of Commerce 
failed to write into the new law all that it desired. The 
vigorous and vigilant Warfield association had its ambitious 
plan drastically curtailed. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission revised some of its original recommendations. 
Thoughtful students of finance are disappointed in the fail- 
ure of Congress to pay heed to some of their proposals. But 
at all times the animating thought of those responsible for 
the final form of the Act, was the adequate service of the 
public, with every safeguard they could think of for its wel- 
fare included therein. 

Shall those in Congress who thus labored, who thus 
staunchly stood the gaff, bite the dust as their requital? It 
is up to us. 

Highways 

The remarks on this subject by George N. Graham, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, dealt only in part with railways. 

Ships, railroads and motor trucks constitute the great 
transportation trinity which distribute production, each hav- 


ing an equally important place in the general transportation 
scheme, said Mr. Graham. 
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The steel rail has ever been the herald of development, 
but locomotives and cars cannot travel beyond its bounds. 
Experience has shown that the profitable operation of the 
railroad is largely a matter of bulk shipment over extended 
distances. 

Motor trucks properly applied can aid the railways in the 
immense task of serving 105 million persons, spread out 
over 3,000,000 square miles. We have never simultaneously 
used all three kinds of transportation to top efficiency. 

The old idea that prosperity in the railroad business was 
to be defined alone in terms of tonnage is passing. We are 
all learning that volume of business does not in itself assure 
profits. 

Formerly the railroad in its capacity as a public carrier 
was not in a position to refuse unprofitable freight. No 
other medium was available to have it. 

Temporarily our railroads have reached the limit of their 
capacity. They can have no greater volume. The Railway 
Age says they are 712,400 freight cars short, and only 
300,000 can be built yearly. There is an estimated short- 
age of 50 per cent on locomotives. Five years is suggested 
as the minimum time in which railroad facilities can be 
brought to normal. Meantime is it not sound logic that 
present railroad equipment should be limited to protfiable 
work, leaving the short haul, L. C. L., to other mediums? 

No rational person considers the motor truck a rival of 
the railroads in long haul traffic. In occasional emergency 
service it has performed wonders, but the labor factor elim- 
inates it for long distance work. A modern freight train 
will move 3,000 tons with a crew of six men. To move the 
same tonnage by motor truck would call for 600 5-ton 
trucks, at least 600 drivers and possibly 600 helpers. 

That there may be wisdom in a re-arrangement of our 
present methods is suggested by a brief analysis of the short 
haul steam railways of the United States. This class I 
have limited to railroads having a maximum trackage of 
100 miles, alhtough many lines with more than this mileage 
render a short haul service. 

The figures were obtained from the Short Line Associa- 
tion and are accurate as of April 1. They show that 659 
roads have 100 miles, or less, trackage. Their total mile- 
age is 16,860, an average of 25.6 miles per road. Their 
total number of locomotives is 2,491, an average of 4 loco- 
motives per road. 133 roads have but one locomotive. 186 
roads are less than 10 miles in length, their average being 
6.4 miles. 410 roads are less than 25 miles, their average 
being 12.6 miles. 

A foremost railroad authority has frankly conceded that 
no longer will such lines be constructed either as individual 
lines or branches of trunk lines. The future tendency will 
be to substitute other agencies. 

The great strain in our modern transportation systems 
is to be found at the terminals. Freight cars move on an 
average of only 25 miles per day. We also have the spec- 
tacle of something like 2,400,000 freight cars with an aver- 
age capacity of 50 tons carrying seldom as an average more 
than 32 tons in carload lot shipments and 7 tons in L. C. L. 
shipments. 

If we could, by abolishing terminal delays, make the daily 
average mileage 371% miles per car, there would be a 5 per 
cent increase in efficiency, a possible equivalent of an addi- 
tion of 1,200,000 cars. . 


Railroads Discussed at Other Group Sessions 


The railroad problem came in for attention at several of 
the other group sessions as well as that dealing particularly 
with the railroads reported above. 


Transportation and Production 


In speaking before the Group Session VII, the Business 
and Daily Press, Roy V. Wright, managing editor of the 
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Railway Age, spoke in part as follows on the subject of 
Transportation and Production: 

Railway transportation is today the limiting factor in pro- 
duction in this country. This condition, acute as it is in 
many of the industries, promises to continue for a consider- 
able time. The underlying causes for this shortage of trans- 
portation are the lack of sufficient equipment and facilities 
and the low morale which now exists among railway workers. 

In addition to the vast sums which must be spent for 
ordinary maintenance and to take up deferred maintenance 
caused by war conditions at least $6,000,000,000 should be 
expended from capital account within the next three years 
to provide equipment and facilities needed to put the roads 
in normal condition for handling the steadily growing traffic. 

Over regulation has killed the credit of the roads. The 
new Interstate Commerce Commission must see that this con- 
dition is remedied and that the roads are allowed to charge 
such rates that investors will be encouraged to buy their 
securities and help them to finance the additions which must 
be made if the roads are properly to serve the public. If 
this is not done, production will continue to be restricted 
and the progress and prosperity of the country will be seri- 
ously curtailed. 

Unfortunately, even if the funds were available imme- 
diately, it would take some considerable time for the railroads 
to secure the necessary equipment and enlarged facilities. 
Meanwhile the public in its own selfish interest should put 
forth every effort to co-operate with the roads in order to 
secure the greatest possible use from the existing equipment 
and facilities. Excellent results were obtained in this way 
during the war but unfortunately there has been a falling 
off in this co-operation since the signing of the armistice. 
It is just as necessary today, if not more so, than it was then 
and the business papers can do much to revive the former 
intense spirit of co-operation. 

The low morale among the employees is not very different 
from that existing to a greater or less extent throughout the 
business and industry of this country. Increased production 
and a lower cost of living will not be brought about until 
this condition is changed. The business papers have a dis- 
tinct responsibility in educating the men in their respective 
tields to the necessity of doing their part in raising the morale 
of the forces generally. 

The delay in passing the Transportation Act and returning 
the roads to their owners kept the railways out of the market 
until recently and they are now finding great difficulty in 
getting deliveries on such materials as they need. Other in- 
dustries, less essential to the prosperity of the country as a 
whole, would do well to allow the railroads priority on such 
materials as they need. If they do not they will shortly find 
themselves hampered because the railroads, lacking these ma- 
terials, will be unable to handle their business. 


Port and Terminal Facilities as a Factor in Production 


The American railroad as a medium of transportation has 
made great progress in the past two decades and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can look forward to having his increased 
output carried with speed and economy from the point of 
manufacture to tidewater for shipment abroad, said B. F. 
Cresson, Jr., consulting engineer, New York, New Jersey, 
Port and Harbor Development Commission, New York, 
speaking before Group II—Shipping. 

The principal point of congestion, expense and delay in 
the transportation system between this country and foreign 
countries is at the point of contact between the railroads and 
the ships, and this point is the neck of the bottle in the 
American transportation system. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the tidewater terminals 
at the great American ports have not kept pace with the de- 
velopment of railroad transportation or with the improvement 
in shipping, and the American manufacturer must face this 
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situation squarely and see to it that steps be taken whereby 
the delays that now occur in the transfer of his products be- 
tween rail and water carrier and the expense incident to this 
transfer are reduced. 

With the present shortage of railroad cars it is little short 
of an economic crime that it is necessary to hold cars within 
the terminal districts for from three days to a week and more, 
acting as storehouses for freight awaiting an opportunity and 
a favorable location to deposit their contents convenient for 
the ship. It is essential in the modern terminal that pro- 
vision be made for the quick discharge of freight from rail- 
road cars and the quick release of railroad cars in order to 
perform their proper function, which is that of transporting 
goods. Demurrage receipts to the railroads by no means 
compensate for the loss of the use of rolling stock, and these 
charges should be considered not as revenue producers to the 
railroads but as a compelling medium for the release of cars. 


I. C.C. Creates Bureau of Service 


WasuinctTon, D. C 

ERETOFORE the principal functions of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission have had to do with the re- 

lations between carriers and shippers .and questions 
relating to the charges for transportation. Under the new 
transportation act it is given authority and responsibility 
over matters pertaining to the adequacy of transportation 
service and the relations of carriers to each other for the pur- 
pose of insuring that the entire railroad plant may be de- 
veloped and utilized in a way to respond to the transpor- 
tation needs of the country. To assist the commission in 
performing its new functions of this kind it has created a 
Bureau of Service and put in charge of it as director a prac- 
tical railroad officer, F. G. Robbins, formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Erie at Chicago and later assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Transportation Corps of the A. E. F. in 
France. No announcement was made by the commission at 
the time, but Mr. Robbins assumed the duties of his new 
office on April 15. 

As head of this bureau Mr. Robbins will have general 
charge of car service matters and of a car service section to 
be organized and will advise and assist the commission in 
relation to many other matters in which operating conditions 
are a factor, such as the exercise of its powers with respect 
to the joint use of terminals, the issuance of certificates of 
necessity and convenience on applications for authority for 
new construction or the abandonment of service or facilities, 
the routing of unrouted freight, projects of consolidation or 
joint operation of connecting carriers and the development 
of plans which will reduce interruptions to transportation 
such as those resulting from car shortage, congestion or in- 
adequacy of terminals. Probably other sections will be cre- 
ated within the bureau. 

The new powers of the commission over matters pertain- 
ing to operation, which are especially broad under such con- 
ditions as in its opinion constitute an emergency requiring 
immediate action, are included ‘in Section 402, the “car serv- 
ice section” of the new act, which defines car service to in- 
clude the use, control, supply, movement, distribution, ex- 
change, interchange, and return of locomotives, cars, and 
other vehicles used in the transportation of property, includ- 
ing special types of equipment, and the supply of trains. It 
is made the duty of the carrier to furnish safe and adequate 
car service and to enforce just and reasonable rules with re- 
spect to car service, which may be required to be filed with 
the commission and the commission may itself establish rea- 
sonable rules, regulations and practices with respect to car 
service, including the compensation to be paid for the use 
of locomotives and cars. 
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The emergency powers of the commission as stated in Sec- 
tion 402 of the act are in part as follows: 

“Whenever the commission is of opinion that shortage of 
equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency requir- 
ing immediate action exists in any section of the country, 
the commission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, 
either upon complaint or upon its own initiative without com- 
plaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer or other for- 
mal pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, and with 
or without notice, hearing, or the making or filing of a re- 
port, according as the commission may determine: 


“(a) To suspend the operation of any or all rules, rgeula- 
tions, or practices then established with respect to car service 
for such time as may be determined by the commission; 

“(b) To take such just and reasonable directions with 
respect to car service without regard to the ownership as be- 
tween carriers of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, dur- 
ing such emergency as in its opinion will best promote the 
service in the interest of the public and the commerce of the 
people, upon such terms of compensation as between the car- 
riers as they may agree upon, or, in the event of their dis- 
agreement, as the commission may after subsequent hearing 
find to be just and reasonable; 

“(c) To require such joint or common use of terminals, in- 
cluding main line track or tracks for a reasonable distance 
outside of such terminals, as in its opinion will best meet the 
emergency and serve the public interest, and upon such terms 


‘as between the’ carriers as they may agree upon, or, in the 


event of their disagreement, as the commission may after 
subsequent hearing find to be just and reasonable; 

“(d) To give directions for preference or priority in trans- 
portation, embargoes, or movement of traffic under permits, 
at such time and for such periods as it may determine, and 
to modify, change, suspend, or annul them. In time of war 
or threatened war the President may certify to the commission 
that it is essential to the national defense and security that 
certain traffic shall have preference or priority in transpor- 
tation and a commission shall, under the power herein 
conferred, direct that such preference or priority be afforded. 

“(16) Whenever the commission is of opinion that any 
carrier by railroad subject to this act is for any reason un- 
able to transport the traffic offered it so as properly to serve 
the public, it may, upon the same procedure as provided in 
paragraph (15), make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to the handling, routing, and movement of the 
traffic of such carrier and its distribution over other lines of 
roads, as in the opinion of the commission will best pro- 
mote the service in the interest of the public and the com- 
merce of the people, and upon such terms as between the 
carriers as they may agree upon, or, in the event of their dis- 
agreement, as the commission may after subsequent hear- 
ing find to be just and reasonable. 

“(17) The directions of the commission as to car service 
and to the matters referred to in paragraphs (15) and (16) 
may be made through and by such agents or agencies as the 
commission shall designate and appoint for that purpose. It 
shall be the duty of all carriers by railroad subject to this 
act, and of their officers, agents, and employees, to obey 
strictly and conform promptly to such orders or directions 
of the commission, and in case of failure or refusal on the 
part of any carrier, receiver, or operating trustee to comply 
with any such order or direction such carrier, receiver, or 
trustee shall be liable to a penalty of not less than $100 nor 
more than $500 for each such offense and $50 for each and 
every day of the continuance of such offense, which shall 
accrue to the United States and may be recovered in a civil 
action brought by the United States. 

“(18) After ninety days after this paragraph takes effect 
no carrier by railroad subject to this act shall undertake 
the extension of its line of railroad, or the construction of a 
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new line of railroad, or shall require or operate any line of 
railroad, or extension thereof, or shall engage in transporta- 
tion under this act over or by means of such additional or 
extended line of railroad, unless and until there shall first 
have been obtained from the commission a certificate that the 
present or future public convenience and necessity require or 
will require the construction, or operation, or construction 
and operation, of such additional or extended line of railroad, 
and no carrier by railroad subject to this act shall abandon 
all or any portion of a line of railroad, or the operation 
thereof, unless and until there shall first have been obtained 
from the commission a certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity permit of such abandon- 
ment. 

(21) The commission may, after hearing, in a proceeding 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, 
authorize or require by order any carrier by railroad subject 
to this act, party to such proceeding, to provide itself with 
safe and adequate facilities for performing as a common car- 
rier its car service as that term is used in this act, and to 
extend its line or lines.” 


Continued Freight Congestion 
Because of Strikes 


HE RAILROAD STRIKE situation in the east has settled 
down to a slow campaign for the re-establishment of 
normal conditions in the large freight yards on the 

New Jersey side of New York harbor. Passenger trains 
have been restored to their normal number and regularity. 
In the freight service there seems to be little or no trouble 
among road trainmen, and except in the vicinity of New 
York the situation appears to be quiet. But the New York 
terminal yards are not yet able to handle more than half of 
their normal movement of freight, and considerable groups 
of strikers are still trying to keep up their agitation. Small 
groups are returning to work, now and then, and consider- 
able numbers of new men have been hired; but from the 
shippers’ standpoint the situation is still serious, not to say 
desperate. With the constantly heavy movement of perish- 
able freight and live stock, and the long-continued congested 
condition of all freight facilities (because of conditions not 
due to the strike), a yard which is only 50 per cent efficient 
is moving much less than 50 per cent of the non-perishable 
commodities; which, of course, means costly inconvenience 
to shippers and large losses both to shippers and carriers. 

The certainty of the collapse of the strike was apparent, 
even on the New Jersey waterfront, by Friday, the 23d; and 
the General Managers’ Association refused the appeal of 
Edward A. McHugh, chairman of the committee represent- 
ing the strikers, for further leniency in restoring men to 
duty without discrimination, and with their seniority rights 
undisturbed. ‘The strikers’ committee then appealed to the 
mayors of New Jersey cities, who were in-convention at At- 
lantic City, but the mayors gave them no encouragement. 
One proposition of the strikers was to return to work for a 
month pending the decision of their demands by the govern- 
ment Labor Board, but the railroad managers would not 
listen to it. 

On Sunday, the 25th, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men expelled about 2,000 of its members by revoking the 
charters of locals in Jersey City and adjacent cities; these 
representing employees of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the 
West Shore (New York Central) and the Hudson & Man- 
hattan. 

The very good pay which trainmen and yardmen have 
been receiving of late has its influence in prolonging the 
strike as may be seen from the remark of one of the strikers 
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to a New York reporter. Replying to a question, he said: 

“We'd go back right now if we could retain our priority; 
but as we have to go back as new men to new jobs, what is 
the use going back until we have to? We may as well hold 
out until we are flat broke, because something may happen 
in the meantime. We are not broke yet. Grocers and butch- 
ers aren’t refusing to give credit to strikers, and landlords 
are not collecting from them either.” 

The roads employing college students and other volun- 
teers as brakemen on passenger trains, dismissed most of 
these volunteers on Monday the 26th. 

On the 26th the attorney general sent to New York from 
Washington one of his assistants, C. B. Ames, who, at, the 
request of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, 
began an investigation of the general industrial situation in 
New York, including not only the railroad strike but that 
of the longshoremen. In this move the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion was joined by the Chamber of Commerce and other 
mercantile bodies. Refusal of certain trucking contractors 
to move freight to or from piers where non-union men are 
at work was one of the things complained of, this boycott 
having interfered seriously with the distribution of food. 
On Wednesday Mr. Ames announced that prosecutions of 
men believed (from evidence in hand) to be responsible for 
the railroad strike would be begun at once. He said that 
the identity of those responsible had been established by 
agents of the Department of Justice, and their names would 
be placed before the Federal Grand Jury in New Jersey. 
Similar prosecutions, he said, are now being pushed against 
insurgent leaders in Chicago, New Orleans, Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles, the government in each instance holding 
that the Lever act was violated through interruption in the 
distribution of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life by 
the concerted action of the strikers. 

The Hudson & Manhattan, operating the tubes between 
Manhattan and New Jersey, resumed full operation in the 
day time (but not at night) on Tuesday of this week. This 
road was obliged to organize new crews for practically the 
whole of its service, about 450 men. 

The Baltimore & Ohio lines on Staten Island—the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Company, which does a large com- 
mutation passenger service — resumed full passenger train 
service on the 26th. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa., it was reported on the 23d that the 
charters of 12 locals of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men had been revoked. 

Several hundred freight handlers who had been on a strike 
of their own returned to work on the Jersey City waterfront 
on the morning of the 22d, their demand for $6 a day for 
eight hours instead of $4.50 for 10 hours having been partly 
granted. 


The Chicago Situation 


Conditions in the Chicago switching district incident to 
the walkout of members of the Chicago Yardmen’s Associa- 
tion almost a month ago have been steadily, although slowly, 
improving during the past week. Many of the strikers have 
found employment in other industries, some of them obtain- 
ing wages as high as a dollar an hour as common laborers 
on government construction work in one of the western sub- 
urbs. Consequently they have refused to return to railroad 
service for the wages which they were receiving at the time 
of the walkout. Many more have found that the strike has 
so tied up industry in Chicago that by their own action they 
have eliminated many of the opportunities for obtaining 
employment elsewhere. The arrest of the heads of the Chi- 
cago Yardmen’s Association and United Enginemen’s Asso- 
ciation has left the strikers without leaders, and the gradual 
subsidence of the strike seems assured. As each day passes, 
striking switchmen are returning to their work in small num- 
bers, although at the present time the expiration of many 
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of the ultimatums issued by the railroads has necessitated 
the return of these men as new employees. On several of 
the roads in the Chicago district enough men have been hired 
or brought in from other points to permit the announcement 
that no more employees are desired; and if this develop- 
ment continues, as it is likely it will, the strikers will find 
that railroad service has been closed to them. 

The chronological story of the strike, continuing the report 
in the Railway Age of April 23 (page 1265), is as follows: 

Thursday, April 22.—The only development was the call- 
ing of another meeting by John Granau. Representatives of 
the government, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the 
General Managers’ Association and the brotherhoods were 
invited to attend the meeting, but all declined. Traffic 
conditions continued to improve. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the normal number of switch crews operated 605 engines 
in the Chicago district or 160 less than are operated under 
normal conditions. Local officers of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in statements issued to the press, claim 
that they are being deluged with requests from returning 
strikers for reinstatement in the brotherhood and from local 
organizations requesting a suspension of judgment on the 
revocation of their charters. 

Friday, April 23.—The meeting called by John Granau 
terminated without definite action. Granau, closely watched 
by federal operatives, addressed the mass meeting and, after 
obtaining the unanimous opinion of the men present that he 
had not ordered them on strike nor could he order them back 
to work, left the matter entirely in the hands of the audience. 
When it was found that no representatives of the general 
managers or of the federal authorities were present the meet- 
ing adjourned quietly with no action taken. The statement 
issued in behalf of the railroads said that approximately 83 
per cent of the normal number of crews operating in the Chi- 
cago district were working. The total number of strikers 
returned to work was increased to 686. Live stock cars moved 
into the stock yards Friday totaled 941, an increase of 460 
over the same day last year: Movement of live stock east- 
bound was normal, 265 cars; and of meat 206 cars. 

Saturday, April 24.—John Grunau, president of the Chi- 
cago Yardmen’s Association, with 49 other leaders of that 
organization and the United Enginemen’s Association were 
arraigned before United States Commissioner Mason and by 
agreement their cases were postponed until May 3. All of 
the men were allowed their freedom after they had been 
warned by federal officers not to participate in any meetings 
of the strikers or to act in an advisory capacity to the men. 
The Saturday statement issued on behalf of the railroads 
gave the number of strikers who had returned to work as 
1,036. In addition there were on duty 773 recently em- 
ploved switchmen or men brought into the Chicago district 
from other points, bringing the total number of switchmen 
on duty to 1,809. The number of switching crews in ser- 
vice totaled 651, as compared with 630 the previous day. 
The slight increase in the number of crews on duty as com- 
pared with the large increase in the number of men available 
for duty was due to the fact that the returned strikers and 
new men were relieving employees who had been doing emer- 
gency duty. Receipts of live stock. 401 cars. Fresh meat 
and live stock each continued normal, 206 cars of meat and 
400 cars of stock being moved. The movement of coal in- 
bound totaled 1,073 cars, although industries in many parts 
of Chicago were threatened with closing because of a fuel 
shortage in the Chicago district. 

Sunday, April 25.—There was practically no change in 
the situation at Chicago on Sunday. The return of 16 ad- 
ditional switchmen brought the total number of returned 
strikers to 1,052. The number of men employed or brought 
in from other points during the day totaled 67, making 840 
switchmen of this class on duty in the Chicago district, and 
a total of 1,892 switchmen at work. 
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Monday, April 26.—The gradual improvement continued; 
total number of returned and new switchmen, 1,983; includ- 
ing 45 returned strikers and 129 new men employed or 
brought into Chicago from other points. The movement of 
coal during the past 48 hours had increased materially, 2,422 
carloads being brought into the Chicago district to relieve 
what threatened to become a serious situation in so far as 
the city’s supply of fuel was concerned. 

Tuesday, April 27. The only development in the strike 
situation on Tuesday other than the gradual return of men 
and the improvement of conditions in freight traffic gen- 
erally, was the widening of the breach between the railroad 
managers and striking yardmen. ‘The railroads have openly 
announced their policy of hiring new men and of maintain- 
ing the provisions of the ultimatums which have been issuéd. 
In this policy of taking on new men the railroad managers 
have been aided by officers of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and the Switchmen’s Union of North America. 
The statement issued on behalf of the railroads outlined the 
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traffic and labor situation in the Chicago district as follows: 

“Indicative of the industrial traffic conditions at Chicago 
is the situation prevailing today on the Indiana Harbor Belt 
and the Chicago Junction. On the former, practically every 
industry was working yesterday and continues so today. The 
road handled approximately 59 per cent of the business 
handled on the same day last year, and indications are that 
this condition will continue to improve. The Chicago Junc- 
tion received 837 cars from connections yesterday for in- 
dustries on its rails as compared with the normal receipts 
of 1,200 cars on the same day last year. The outbound 
movement on the Junction was approximately 60 per cent 
of normal. In addition, 757 cars of live stock were moved 
into the stock yards over the Chicago Junction. In general 
this road is now handling 50 per cent of its normal traffic. 

“The number of switchmen on duty was increased to 
2,214, an increase of 231 over yesterday. The total number 
of returned strikers is now 1,146, of new men employed 


359, of men brought in from other points 709.” 


Wage Hearings Before Railroad Labor Board 


Demands of Labor Organizations Originally Presented to 
Railroad Administration Repeated 


HE RatLroaD LaBor Boarp this week continued its 
public hearings at Washington on the wage demands 
originally filed with the Railroad Administration by 

the various organizations of railroad employees. S. E. 
Heberling appeared on April 22 for the Switchmen’s Union 
and L. E. Sheppard for the conductors. Warren S. Stone 
appeared on April 23 for the engineers, Timothy Shea on 
April 24, 26 and 27 for the firemen and hostlers and W. S. 
Carter on April 28. 

In each case the schedule presented was that which had 
been submitted to the Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions, except that the engineers had not made a 
formal demand upon the Railroad Administration, and the 
statements made were largely a brief repetition of the testi- 
mony that had been presented before that board, with a re- 
quest that further increases in the cost of living since the 
proposed scales were made up be taken into consideration. 


S. E. Heberling Speaks for Switchmen’s Union 


S. E. Heberling, president of the Switchmen’s Union, and 
L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Railroad Conduc- 
tors, presented their requests for increased wages to the board 
on April 22. Mr. Heberling resubmitted the scale of pro- 
posed rates which had been presented to the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and said that the rules he had asked for were the 
same as those proposed by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. His proposed scale applying east of the Rocky 
mountains provided for a rate of $8 a day for night foremen, 
$7.50 for night helpers, $7.50 for day foremen and $7 for 
day helpers. He also asked differentials above these rates 
for the Rocky Mountain district and that switchtenders be 
given the pay of helpers. Mr. Heberling said that switch- 
men, being exposed to all kinds of weather conditions, are 
put to great expense on account of clothing, which has in- 
creased in price from 100 to 200 per cent, and that when a 
helper’s wage was $3.50 a day he could buy for that a pair 
of shoes which would last two months, whereas today the 
same pair of shoes costs him $10, or two days’ pay. He said 
the cost of living has increased 120 per cent since 1913 and 
the purchasing power of a dollar is now only 43 cents, and 
therefore the switchman’s standard of living has been reduced, 


and he asked that wages be increased so as to restore the 
pre-war standard. 

He quoted figures from a table compiled by the Railroad 
Administration showing that, whereas other classes of train- 
men had had their earnings increased 48.7 per cent from 
December, 1917, to July, 1919, the earnings of yard foremen 
had increased only 20.5 per cent and those of yard helpers 
28 per cent and of all classes of railroad employees had 
increased 42.7 per cent. He said that 26 days and eight 
hours a day should be sufficient to provide the American 
standard of living, so that overtime earnings ought not to be 
taken into consideration in determining a proper wage. Re- 
garding the hazards of the occupation, he said that in the 
first six months of 1917 one switchman in 3.32 had been 
either killed or injured, but that there had been a reduction 
in accidents since the government put the yardmen on an 
eight-hour day. The records of the Switchmen’s Union, he 
said, show that the average working life of a switchman is 
about seven years. and a large number of death claims are 
paid on account of pneumonia caused by exposure. He read 
a letter from one of the locals of his organization showing 
that 75 per cent of the members had left the railroad service 
to take other positions at higher wages, and said that in 
Detroit common labor receives more pay than the switchmen. 
He said the increases asked average 4614 per cent, or from 
$2 to $2.50 a day, and he asked that the board give them 
consideration at the earliest possible date. 


L. E. Sheppard Testifies for Conductors 


Mr. Sheppard said that the conductors had refrained from 
striking during the war, although they had witnessed men in 
other classes of employment receiving substantial increases 
in wages and although railroad employees that had formerly 
received less than the conductors were given greater increases 
and in some cases higher wages than the conductors. Under 
the report of the Railroad Wage Commission, ke said, freight 
firemen received greater increases and greater wages than the 
freight conductors, and he pointed out that enginemen receive 
higher rates in proportion to the increased weight of the 
engine, whereas conductors do not receive anything for 
increased weight or length of the train. Horace Baker, a 
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member of the board, asked if the higher rates for firemen 
are not offset by the fact that the conductor makes more mile- 
age. Mr. Sheppard said that simply represents the fact that 
the enginemen had been more successful than the conductors 
in getting 100 miles fixed as the basis of a day’s work instead 
of 150. He also said that whereas shop employees receive 
time and one-half for overtime after eight hours and pay 
for their time away from home, as well as an expense account, 
conductors receive overtime only for the time above that 
required at 121% miles per hour, receive no pay for time away 
from home until after 16 hours, and no allowance for ex- 
penses, and in many cases are paid only half time for dead- 
heading. 

A. O. Wharton, a member of the board, said the difference 
is because the conditions referred to as to shop employees 
represent emergency performance, whereas in the case of con- 
ductors they represent regular service. 

Mr. Sheppard cited the example of a conductor on the 
Virginian Railway who makes a round trip covering 190 
miles in 12 hours of elapsed time and is paid $7.60 at 4 cents 
a mile and $1.70 overtime, a total of $9.47, whereas a car 
man sent out on the same train to work at an intermediate 
point receives $10.08. 

The expenses of conductors away from home, Mr. Shep- 
pard said, amount to $35 to $45 a month, although these do 
not apply to all men. He thought these expenses should be 
taken into consideration in fixing the rates or else covered by 
a separate expense account. He recommended a percentage 
increase in the rates for men who have to incur expenses 
away from home. Referring to questions by members of the 
board as to what percentage of train employees have families, 
Mr. Sheppard said that wages should not be fixed with refer- 
ence to bachelors but with reference to the expenses of a man 
with an ordinary family. 

Referring to examples frequently cited of conductors who 
receive large earnings, Mr. Sheppard said that such cases 
usually represent runs on which two men ought to be em- 
ployed. He cited a run on the Norfolk & Western where a 
man leaves at 5:30 a. m. and returns at 8:50 p. m., on which 
he would make $11.12 mileage and $3.15 overtime, or a total 
of $14.27, but under another rule the company is allowed to 
pay for this run on the basis of two minimum days, or $12. 
The conductor, therefore, earns $360 a month by making the 
round trip, but two men can be used on this run at $180 a 
month each. He said the director general had changed many 
such conditions so that certain men would not receive abnor- 
mal pay. Mr. Sheppard expressed an opinion, although he 
said he would be criticized by some members of his organ- 
ization for it, that local passenger conductors should receive 
higher rates per mile than those on faster trains, because, he 
said, it is easier to make large earnings on long, high-speed 
runs. He had once framed a schedule providing lower rates 
for higher speed trains, but had not received much support. 

Mr. Sheppard figured the increase in the cost of living 
since 1913 at 97 per cent, whereas, he said, the wages of 
conductors have increased only 29 to 33 per cent in that time. 
If the reduction of the basic day from ten to eight hours be 
considered as an increase, he said, the conductors’ wages have 
increased about 50 per cent, which means that they are 
entitled to a further increase of 47 per cent to restore their 
pre-war condition, and he estimated that the increases he 
asked for would amount to 35 or 40 per cent. He asked for 
a minimum of $225 a month for passenger conductors, 
$191.10 for assistant conductors and ticket collectors, $7.85 
a day for through freight conductors in valley service, $8.38 
in mountain service, $8.38 for local freight conductors in 
valley service and $9.13 in mountain service, and he asked 
that the board take into consideration proper differentials 
between various classes of employees in proportion to their 
service and responsibility, saying that he felt that the rail- 
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road officers on the board were entirely competent to estab- 
lish such differentials. He said that many men are now 
refusing promotion from brakemen to conductors because 
they are unwilling to assume the increased responsibility for 
the small increase in pay, and it had been necessary for him- 
self and W. G. Lee to use the power of their offices to force 
men to accept promotions, which had caused some criticism 
of himself and Mr. Lee within the organizations. One rea- 
son, he said, was that conductors have to put in a great deal 
of time for which they are not paid in making out reports. 

Mr. Sheppard said that new wage contracts are being 
made all over the country in other industries at 90 cents to 
$1.25 per hour, and he compared the responsibility of a 
conductor with the foreman of a shipyard or the captain of 
a ship. The conductor, he said, must combine the qualifica- 
tions of a Chesterfield or a diplomat and a pugilist and is 
as exposed to assault as a policeman and on his feet as much 
as a letter carrier. 

In conclusion Mr: Sheppard asked that the board do not 
spend too much time in trying to figure the probable cost of 
the wage increase on the ground that it would be impossible 
to ascertain it accurately in advance and that the railroads 
will be called upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to report the exact cost after the wages have been put into 
effect. 


Railroad Did Not Delay Proceedings 


E. T. Whiter asked permission to make a statement in reply 
to statements made on behalf of the labor leaders indicating 
that the railroads were seeking to delay the proceedings. He 
said that the railroads are in no way responsible for any delay 
that may have elapsed because their officers were government 
officers and the railroads had nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of the data necessary for the determination of wages, 
except as they were given orders from Washington. Many 
railroads, he said, do not yet know what is contained in the 
requests made by the labor organizations, because they were 
submitted to Washington and only a few of the railroad 
officers had been called into consultation on them. 

W. N. Doak said that he had not intended to blame the 
railroads for the delay since the demands were presented, but 
that nearly a year has elapsed since they were presented to 
the Railroad Administration and the employees were anxious 
to avoid any further delays. 

Chairman Barton of the board said the railroads might 
furnish copies of their proposed forms for the collection of 
statistical data and that copies should be furnished the other 
side for criticism or suggestion. 


Warren S. Stone 


Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, on April 23 submitted to the board a pro- 
posed scale for engineers ranging from $8 to $9 a day in 
passenger service, with a minimum daily guaranty of $8.75; 
from $8.34 to $10.26 in freight service, with an addition of 
64 cents for local or way freight service; and from $8 to 
$9.32 for yard service. The rates vary according to the 
engine, the highest rates being for Mallets. He said that 
according to the Railroad Administration statistics the aver- 
age passenger engineer in: July, 1919, had averaged $256.41, 
as compared with $186.02 in 1917, an increase of 37.8 per 
cent, but that these figures were too high. For freight service 
the average was $223.86, as compared with $175.55, an 
increase of 27.5 per cent, which he said was approximately 
correct. For yard service the figures showed an average of 
$175.14, as compared with $148.62, an increase of 17.4 per 
cent, which he said was too high. 

Mr. Stone said he had participated in the making of engi- 
neers’ schedules from the first and that the engineers had 
always received the highest rates paid to any railroad em- 
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ployees, but that under federal control the firemen had in 
some cases received more than the engineer on the same 
engine. The differential had been partially restored under 
a later order, and he asked that the former differential in 
dollars and cents be preserved. 

The board will be told, Mr. Stone said, that many roads 
are bankrupt and cannot pay increased wages, but he asserted 
that they are mostly controlled by roads that do pay, and he 
cited various court decisions to the effect that employees have 
the first claim on railroad earnings whether or not the road 
is a paying investment. He also said the board would be 
told of instances where engineers receive large earnings, but 
that these cases are exceptional and indicate that men are 
crowding two or three years of life into one, whereas the cost 
to the railroad is no greater when an engineer makes big 
mileage than if the work were divided between two or three 
men. 

“I have never dwelt very largely on the cost of living in 
making wage schedules,” Mr. Stone said. “The cost of 
living, beyond the question of a bare existence, is what the 
individual man chooses to make it for himself, and the mere 
cost of living should not fix a man’s wage. The wage ought 
to be fixed so it would be an incentive to a higher standard 
of citizenship and a higher standard of home life. 

“T do not believe the mere question of wages is going to 
solve this present economic condition. We all know what a 
hopeless muddle the government has made trying to stop 
profiteering and reduce the cost of living. I believe if the 
President had retained his health we would have a different 
condition today. Some remedy has to be found different 
from the question of wages alone if we are going to exist as 
a nation. First of all I am an American citizen and after 
that a so-called labor leader. This thing cannot go on, and 
with this constant climbing spiral cost of living and wages 
trying to catch up and never quite doing it there is a smash 
on ahead somewhere.” 

Mr. Stone added that if wages are increased it will be 
merely an excuse for the “profiteers” to pass the amount on 
to the consumer fivefold, but when pressed by members of 
the board for the remedy Mr. Stone said he had no solution 
except “stop profiteering.” 

“T haven’t any solution, I say to you frankly,” he replied. 
“T do not believe an increase in wages alone is going to solve 
this problem. We have got to find a way to curb this profiteer- 
ing.” 

a of the hazard of the occupation, Mr. Stone said 
that “from the time a man comes to us until we pay his 
insurance, either through death or disability, the average 
term of insured life is 11 years and 7 days,” and “out of 
100 men who start as firemen but 17 ever become engineers, 
and out of every 100 who become engineers only 6 get to a 
passenger engine.” “It is the survival of the fittest,” he said, 
“and takes the cream out of a man’s life, from the age of 
30 to 45.” 

He said the engineer on the Congressional Limited from 
Washington to Jersey City, about 229 miles, has to observe 
678 signals, or 2 a minute, and that the engineer on the 
Twentieth Century between Cleveland and Buffalo runs 181 
miles in 184 minutes. ‘No wage you could pay a man would 
recompense him for that kind of driving,” Mr. Stone said. 

Referring to items of expense, Mr. Stone told the board 
that a suit of overalls that used to cost $2.50 to $3.50 now 
costs $9. . 

“A man who works for a railroad never gets too much 
pay,” he continued, “and the engineers haven’t received 
enough. Skilled mechanics are now getting almost double 
what the engineer gets, and common labor as much. I haven’t 
tried to figure the cost of the increased wages, but I have 
wondered what the cost would be if we do not find some solu- 
tion for the present industrial unrest. We are facing the 
most critical time in the history of our country. I think it 
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would be much better for this board to take the necessary 
time to hand down a just and equitable decision than to 
undertake to pass snap judgment, but it should give some 
relief as speedily as possible.” 

Mr. Stone said he could prepare a schedule for engineers 
on one sheet of paper. ‘‘There are four fundamental prin- 
ciples,” he said; “the rest is all trimmings. The schedules 
contain a lot of fake rules that take a lot of time of the oper- 
ating officials and of committees and are a very expensive 
luxury at the best for both sides. If we had shown the acu- 
men of the shop crafts and had a standard national schedule 
for all roads I think we would have improved our condition 
a lot.” 


Timothy Shea 


Timothy Shea, assistant president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, told the board on April 
24 that the lesson to be learned from the steel, coal and rail- 
road strikes was that “men will not work when they cannot 
live decently on the wages they are paid.” When he had 
urged the striking railroad men in the Eastern terminals to 
return to their jobs, Mr. Shea said, their almost universal 
justification for going on strike was, ‘We and our families 
were starving at work; we could not keep our children in 
school, and we decided we might just as well starve not 
working.” 

Mr. Shea presented the demands of the firemen and hostlers 
for a basic wage of $6.50 per day, with differentials for 
responsibilty, skill, experience and the increase in the cost 
of living since the demands were first presented last June. 
No other basis of compensation than this would be acceptable, 
he said, and he warned the board against the dangers inci- 
dent to further delays in settling the wage demands of rail- 
way workers. 

Mr. Shea discussed the increase in the cost of living and 
the failure of the government to bring about price reductions, 
and introduced a large number of statistical exhibits in sup- 
port of his views, but the burden of his argument was on the 
importance of the establishment of the principle of the living 
wage. 

“This principle has already been officially and authorita- 
tively recognized,” said Mr. Shea. ‘As a war-time measure 
it received the support of the federal government in President 
Wilson’s proclamation creating the National War Labor 
Board. At Paris, in negotiating the treaty of peace after the 
war, this same principle received the sanction of the enlight- 
ened opinion of the civilized world, and the guarantee of a 
living wage for industrial workers’ was embodied in the so- 
called labor provisions of the final draft of the treaty of 
peace. It was recognized and accepted as fundamental by 
the majority report of the President’s Coal Commission, which 
says that ‘in arriving at the present wage award we were 
guided by the principle that every industry must support its 
workers in accordance with the American standard of living.’ 
A further sanction of the principle was given in a clear-cut 
and unequivocal form by the Industrial Conference recently 
called by President Wilson for the purpose of formulating 
a constructive program for regulating industrial relations 
and bringing about a greater measure of industrial peace.” 

Averaging the estimates of various authorities on the budget 
requirements for a living wage, Mr. Shea said this necessi- 
tated an annual income of approximately $2,250. As to the 
importance of immediate action Mr. Shea said: 

‘When our country was at war we were asked to be patri- 
otic and bear as best we might with an inadequate wage in 
the face of constantly increasing costs of living. Last August, 
when we had waited almost a year after the armistice for 
relief that seemed as remote as peace itself, we urged our 
necessities and we were asked to be patient and promised that 
the government would see that living costs came down. 

“We have been patriotic. We have been patient. We 
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were patriotic while the thousands and tens of thousands of 
war millionaires were being created. We have been patient 
while the profiteers have paused in their orgy of spending 
ill-gotten gains only long enough to skyrocket prices still 
higher and make a mockery of our government’s promise that 
living costs would be reduced. 

“Gentlemen, the time has come when our people say they 
will no longer be patriotic only to be plundered, nor patient 
only to be pauperized. They have learned by bitter experi- 
ence that their landlords are not ‘patriotic’ and that their 
grocers are not ‘patient.’ They are fed up on promises, and 
they are dead, dog-tired of delays. 

“The railroad men of the United States are Americans— 
don’t forget that. They are proud of their country and proud 
of its institutions. They believe in them. But to them jus- 
tice is just as precious as liberty, and that is all that they 
are asking at the hands of this board—justice and a square 
deal without further delay.” 

Mr. Shea said he had failed to discover any I. W. W.’s or 
bolsheviks among the strikers, but that many of them were 
ex-soldiers. 

From an exhibit showing the earnings and expenses of 
firemen on 21 roads for three months in 1919 he said the 
men ‘“‘were going behind every month from $5 to $100.” The 
weighted average wage of firemen now, he said, is $4.41 a 
day for passenger service, $4.72 for freight service and $4.23 
for yard service, or an average of $4.48 for all firemen, and 
this represents an increase since 1915 of $1.44 a day, or 47.4 
per cent, whereas he figured the increase in the cost of living 
as 97 per cent. Therefore, he said, the present rates should 
be increased one-third to restore the pre-war status, and he 
also contended that there shouJd be a further increase to make 
up for the accumulated deficiency of the past four years. 
During the war, he said, the men made up for the fact that 
their wages were not keeping pace with the cost of living by 
working overtime, but when the traffic fel! off after the armis- 
tice that opportunity was denied them. “The time has ar- 
wived,” he said, ‘when a man should be able to maintain an 
American standard of living by working eight hours a day 
and the basic wage should be sufficient without overtime.” 

After discussing various living budgets that had heen com- 
piled by various authorities, Mr. Shea said thai the least a 
fireman ought to have would be $2,500 a year and that his 
scale, with the addition of about 15 per cent for the increase 
in the cost of living since it was made up, would produce 
about that amount. He also asked the elimination of differ- 
entials between the rates for oil-burning and electric locomo- 
tives and coal-burning locomotives, or on account of labor- 
saving devices, such as stokers, on the ground that although 
they may reduce the physical labor they require a knowledge 
of complicated mechanical appliances and increase the respon- 
sibility. He said the time is past when the work of a fire- 
man should be considered in terms of physical labor, because 
the mechanical appliances and the longer time required for 
promotion from fireman to engineer have changed the posi- 
tion of fireman from that of an apprentice to a distinct trade. 
Also, he argued, a fireman has only his time to seli, and it 
is worth just as much to him even if he does less physical 
work in a day. 


Labor Saving Devices 


Mr. Shea’s testimony covered three days. On the third 
day he took up his demand for the installation of labor- 
saving devices, such as automatic stokers, mechanical coal- 
producers, fire-door openers and grate shakers, on locomo- 
tives over 200,000 lb. on drivers, with an alternative that 
two firemen be employed on such engines. He said he had 
asked the director general to have all coal-burning locomo- 
tives over 175,000 lb. equipped with stokers, but that it had 
heen decided it was necessary to get the consent of the cor- 
porations, and little had been accomplished. Mr. Shea said 
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that it is “almost beyond physical endurance for one man to 
fire a large modern locomotive,” and he argued that an extra 
fireman would prevent delays and save overtime for the entire 
crew enough to more than pay the wages of the extra man, 
He also asked that firemen be relieved of such work as clean- 
ing locomotives, cleaning fires, breaking up or loading coal 
and other such incidental work on railroads where they have 
not already been relieved. A question was raised as to the 
power of the board to order the installation of new devices. 


W. S. Carter 


W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, who was director of the Division 
of Labor of the Railroad Administration, said in part: 

“T desire to register my most solemn protest against what 
appears to be a conspiracy to coerce and intimidate this 
board into denying railroad workers the wage increases to 
which they are entitled by every consideration of justice and 
fair dealing. From the beginning the press has been full 
of the idea that to raise the pay of railroad men will neces- 
sitate an immediate further advance in the cost of living 
and be simply another step in the so-called vicious circle 
of raising prices. ‘There has been so much of this that it 
amounts to a conspiracy, if it is not actually that, and I pro- 
test. that it shall no ebe permitted to render abortive our 
efforts to secure for the men, women and children we repre- 
sent the relief that has been denied them for 10 long months. 

“The general acceptance of this vicious circle lie is abun- 
dant evidence that the American people do like to be hum- 
bugged. To accept it is to believe that American labor is 
in a conspiracy to boost prices. If it is true, we are either 
criminals or criminally ignorant, and to say that we are the 
one or the other is an insult to the aspirations and intelligence 
of working men and women. We are not asking more money 
just to ease the itching palms of profiteers. We are not 
merely after more dollars in the pay envelope, but, rather, 
we are seeking more and better food, clothing and housing, 
and a shave of the reasonable comforts of life, in exchange 
for what is in the pay envelope. 

“Mr. Chairman, our jails could and should be filled with 
Shylocks of trade whose crimes have been committed in the 
name of increased labor costs. 

“T urge this board, when it has determined the amount 
of increase dwages railroad labor shall receive, to ascertain 
and inform the public exactly how much that increase should 
affect th eprices of all the principal commodities when rail- 
road rates presumably have been raised to meet the increased 
labor cost. We want the American people to know the truth 
about this. We want to protect the public against a 1v- 
dollar raise in the price of a suit of clothes on the grounds 
that railroad workers have been given higher wages, when 
as a matter of fact the increased cost of that suit of clothes 
incident to increased pay to railroad workers is only two or 
three cents.” 

Mr. Carter’s argument was devoted largely to the relation 
of railroad labor costs to freight and passenger rates and 
commodity prices. 

“Increased wage payments to railroad employees have 
been almost imperceptible in their effect on prices and may 
practically be dismissed from consideration as a factor in 
the high cost of living,” he asserted. “If the rates of pay 
to all employees were increased 100 per cent the addition to 
the average commodity value of each ton of freight trans- 
ported would be less than one per cent. Doubling the wages 
o fall employees, in other words, adding 100 per cent to rail- 
road labor casts, would add only 88 cents to each $100 of 
freight transported. 

“Although the average commodity value of each ton of 
freight originated from 1914 to 1919 increased $63 or 114 
per cent, the freight charges per ton originated increased only 
80 cents. In other words, the commodities which in 1914 
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sold at an average price of $56 per ton could have been sold 
for $56.80 per ton in 1919 without any curtailment of profit 
from additional freight charges. 

“To illustrate further, in 1914 a suit of clothes from one 
of the Chicago factories selling at retail for $30, was carried 
from Chicago to Los Angeles for 1614 cents. The price of 
a similar suit in 1919 was about $50, an increase of $20, al- 
though the freight rate on the 2,200-mile haul had gone up 
only 5.6 cents. If the rates of pay of all employees were in- 
creased 50 per cent the additional freight charges on a similar 
haul would not exceed 4 cents or eight-hundredths of one per 
cent of the price of a similar suit of clothes to the consumer. 

“In 1914 shoes manufactured in New England were ship- 
ped from Boston to Key West at a cost of 4.8 cents per pair. 
In 1919 the freight rate was only nine-tenths of one cent 
higher or 5.7 cents per pair, although the price of these shoes 
had advanced to $10, an increase of $5 per pair, or 100 per 
cent. Of this increase in prices, additional freight charges 
on the finished product represented only two-tenths of one 
per cent, an amount of negligible importance if it had all 
been paid to labor. The rates of pay of all railroad employees 
could be doubled, in short, without perceptibly affecting the 
price of such staple commodities as shoes. 

“On long distance hauls of from 750 to 3,000 miles an 
increase in railroad labor costs of 50 per cent could involve 
in increased freight charges an addition to prices of only 15 
cents per barrel for flour, only 12 cents per pound for beef 
cattle, less than two-tenths of one cent per pound for beef, 
only 12 cents each for typewriters, only 50 cents for a phono- 
graph, only 60 cents per bale for cotton, only 10 cents per 
100 pounds for copper, only 40 cents per ton for bituminous 
coal, only 60 cents per ton for anthracite coal, and only $5 
for so bulky and valuable an article as a grand piano. As 
the typical ton of freight moves a distance of less than 300 
miles the addition of 50 per cent to railroad labor costs would 
increase the freight charges for the average haul only about 
one-third of the amounts noted above. 

“In his report of March 1, 1920, the director general of 
railroads shows that there would have been no loss what- 
ever in the operation of the railroads up to October 31, 1919, 
if the principal rate increase had been made effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, when the principal advances were made in op- 
erating costs, instead of six months later. But for the coal 
strike which caused a loss of $114,000,000, the steel strike, 
the slump in freight traffic occasioned by the industrial de- 
pression during the first six months of 1919, and other ab- 
normal conditions, the additional operating deficit of $234,- 
000,000 incurred under government control of the railroads 
would practically all have been avoided. 

“The average increase of 32 per cent in freight and pas- 
senger rates during the war shows the direct cost to the pub- 
lic, therefore, under normal conditions, not only of the wage 
advances and shorter work days conceded railroad labor 
since 1914, but also of the great advance in the price of all 
commodities purchased by the railroads such as repair ma- 
terial, coal, oil, etc. The increase in wholesale prices of about 
112 per cent has been more than twice as great as the per- 
centage of increases in labor costs per traffic unit and more 
than three times as great as the increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates.” 


Board’s Relation to Outlaw Strikers 


That President Wilson intends to leave the entire wage 
controversy in the hands of the Railroad Labor Board was 
announced at the White House on April 22 after officers of 
the brotherhoods had called on Secretary Tumulty and in- 
formed him that rumors were being circulated among the 
striking yardmen in Jersey City that the President would 
intercede on behalf of the strikers with the board. ‘The 
President rests the entire question of a possible adjustment 
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of the demands of all railway workers with the Railroad 
Labor Board,” Secretary Tumulty announced. Some repre- 
sentatives of the strikers also called at the White House and 
were given a similar answer, after which they spoke of asking 
Congress to take a part in the proceedings. 

The President is said to have ordered an investigation of 
the situation in the New York district by the Department 
of Justice. 

Numerous representatives of the “insurgents” from various 
districts have been hanging around the offices of the labor 
board and attending its hearings since they were denied a 
separate hearing on the ground that they had not complied 
with the provisions of the law, and they have been doing a 
good deal of talking to newspaper men and conferring about 
organizing a new union or unions, but there are several among 
them ambitious of being officers of the new organization and 
there has been some question as to which of the several new 
organizations formed since the strike would be taken as the 
nucleus for the new ones. Meanwhile, they have referred to 
themselves as being in an alliance, except for those who went 
back to work. A delegation from Philadelphia said their 
followers had returned to work and asked for a hearing 
before the board on the ground that they had asked the rail- 
roads for a conference and had received no reply. They 
seemed dissatisfied with the brotherhood leaders and said 
they wished to ask for larger increases than had been asked 
by the brotherhoods or by the Switchmen’s Union, which is 
now frequently referred to as “one of the five transportation 
brotherhoods” even by officers of the “big four.” 

Some of the leaders of the men who had left the service 
in New York and New Jersey left Washington on April 21 
with the intention of advising their followers to return to 
work and leaving their case to be presented to the board by 
the brotherhood officers, but when they reached New York 
and were informed that the managers had refused to take 
them back with full seniority rights many of them returned 
to Washington, announcing their intention of “fighting to a 
finish.” 

Some of these men said that they were perfectly willing 
to return to work and await the action of the board as 
soon as they saw it begin to function at the public hearing 
that began on April 19, but that they had been unwilling to 
do so at the time set by the railroad ultimatum before they 
actually saw the board begin to take up the wage case. Many 
of them insisted that they were not disloyal to the unions and 
that they were not strikers but had “gone on a vacation” by 
way of protest because of the delay in getting action on their 
wage demands. Some of them felt that they had forced the 
expedited action to get the board started, and were very much 
surprised at being denied a hearing. 

The board on April 24 announced its decision not to grant 
the application of the Cleveland Yardmen’s Association for 
a hearing on the ground that it had not complied with the 
terms of the law and the conditions prescribed by the board, 
and on April 26 a similar decision was announced as to the 
Kansas City Yardmen’s Association. A similar decision was 
later announced as to employees on the Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Philadelphia & Reading lines, represented 
by George F. Koehl, chairman; employees in the Pittsburgh 
territory represented by George W. Yount, and the Chicago 
Express & Freight Handlers’ Union. 

In reply to telegrams received from chambers of commerce 
and other commercial organizations, the board on April 26 
sent a telegram saying it was proceeding with all diligence 
in an effort to effect an early adjustment. 

Chairman Barton said on Tuesday that the board had 
under consideration the question as to whether representa- 
tives of the short lines and others not represented by the 
managers’ committee should be asked to appear before the 
board. 
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The Western Union Telegraph Company on April 23 in- 
stituted mandamus proceedings in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to compel the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to correct its valuations of the Texas Midland 
and Kansas City Southern railways, and to report the values 
of telegraph lines along the right of way of the railways as 
the property of the telegraph companies instead of including 
them in the railway valuation. 


The Southeastern Demurrage & Storage Bureau has been 
organized, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. F. M. Hardin, 
formerly assistant manager of the Southern Freight Inspec- 
tion Bureau, is manager. About sixty roads are represented. 
Prior to the federal control of railroads there were seven de- 
murrage bureaus in southeastern territory, but during the 
war all of them were merged in the Southern Freight In- 
spection Bureau. This merger is now dissolved. 


Trainmen and enginemen employed on the Sonora division 
of the Southern Pacific of Mexico went on strike on April 3, 
completely tying up traffic on its lines in the state of So- 
nora, Mexico. On April 9, the Sonora State government 
seized the road and since that time has been operating it, 
running for the most part military trains. The employees 
left their work in spite of an injunction issued at the instance 
of President Carranza by the Mexican Federal Court. The 
railroad, according to press despatches, is still practically 
idle as far south as Mazatlan, Mex. 


The National Safety Council, in its campaign to prevent 
highway crossing accidents, recently promulgated a question- 
naire to be forwarded to railroads throughout the country 
requesting information as to the success or failure of the 
“Nine Second Whistle Code” which was adopted as a stand- 
ard crossing whistle several years ago by the Chicago & 
North Western, and which is now in more or less general 
use. A tabulation of the information received on the ques- 
tionnaire will be made by the Safety Council and forwarded 
to all members of the Steam Railroad Section. 


Signal Engineers’ Meeting 


The New York Sectional Committee of the Signal Division, of 
the American Railroad Association, will hold a meeting at Hotel 
McAlpin, 34th street, New York City, on Thursday evening, 
May 20. A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania, will read a paper on light signals. 


Progress in Valuation 


In a report issued on April 15 by Frederick H. Lee, secretary 
of the Presidents’ Conference Committee on Federal Valuation, 
the statement is made that although no tentative valuations have 
been served by the Interstate Commerce Commission since the 
&th of November, 151 preliminary engineering, 167 land and 53 
accounting reports have been tendered to the carriers for exami- 
nation, 


A. S. C. E. Question 3 Fails of Adoption 


Although no public announcement has been made of the vote 
on the questionnaire submitted to its members by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers asking for an expression of opinion 
regarding a number of points raised by the report of the De- 
velopment Committee, it is understood that Question 3, relating 
to the formation of a large organization of all. engineering socie- 
ties to handle other than technical matters, failed of adoption by 
a small majority. This question has been the source of active 
discussion which developed marked differences of opinion. It is 
understood that a generally favorable attitude was expressed on 
most of the other questions. 


Sev LLL 
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A. R. E. E. To Meet at Atlantic City 


The semi-annual meeting of the Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers will be held at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
on June 14. The meeting will be called to order at 9 a. m. 
Progress reports will be presented by the following committees: 

Trucks and tractors; electric welding; illumination; train light- 
ing equipment and practice; railway stationary power plants; elec- 
tric head lights; electrification; electric repair shop facilities and 
equipment. 


Mechanical Section Scholarships 


Two of the four scholarships at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, which the Mechanical Section of the American Rail- 
road Association offers to sons of members of the section, 
will be vacant in June. These scholarships cover the regular 
tuition charges for a four-year course, leading to the degree 
of mechanical engineer. The course offered also includes in- 
struction in electrical, civil and other branches of engineer- 
ing. Applications should be in the hands of V. R. Haw- 
thorne, secretary, Chicago, not later than June 15. In case 
there are more than two applicants the scholarships will be 
given to the two passing the entrance examination with the 
highest standing. Full information will be supplied by the 
secretary upon application. 


Parmelee Drivers Strike at Chicago 


Parmelee Transfer Company drivers at Chicago, number- 
ing 700, struck on April 24 and immediately tied up the bag- 
gage transfer business in that city. As a result of the strike 
thousands of travelers have been forced to carry their own 
baggage between stations and to hotels. Passengers were 
transferred from one station to another in taxicabs hired by 
the company, while three baggage cars were used in de- 
livering baggage to the various stations via the Belt Line 
Railroad. The men struck after their demands for increases 
of from 55 to 75 per cent were refused. They were getting 
40 cents an hour and averaged, with Sunday work and over- 
time, from $140 to $165 a month, according to Charles A. 
McCulloch, president of the company. 


Mr. McAdoo’s View 


W. G. McAdoo, former director general of Railroads, in a 
reply to a questionnaire sent to presidential candidates by the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, says: 

“While I think that the Esch-Cummins bill should be given a 
fair trial, I am sure that it does not and cannot settle the railroad 
problem because it does not reach the fundamentals. 

“Private ownership is on trial and if the railroads now fail 
to provide the facilities and service demanded by the growing 
needs of the American public the problem must be grappled with 
vigorously and intelligently until the right solution is found. If 
satisfactory service is not rendered under private control within 
a reasonable time, we shall not have to wait two years before 
the question is reopened—it will reopen itself just as soon as 
the American people are convinced that private contro] is un- 
equal to the task.” 


Railroad Appropriation Bill Passed 


The deficiency appropriation bill carrying $300,000,000 
appropriation for the Railroad Administration was passed by 
the Senate on April 27, with an amendment designed to pro- 
tect the interest of the short lines that were relinquished 
from federal control and that thought they were to be reim- 
bursed, under the provisions of the transportation act, for 
deficits or decreases in their operating income during the 
period of federal control. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, however, interpreted this provision as applying only 
to roads that had a deficit. The appropriation bill, as passed 
by the House, contained a provision for the deduction of 
such sums as may be due from such carriers to the govern- 
ment on account of traffic balances or other indebtedness, 
and the Senate inserted words to indicate that the deductions 
shall be made from the amount of the “deficit or decrease” 
in railway operating income. 


Louisville & Nashville Experimenting with Wireless 


The Louisville & Nashville is experimenting with wireless 
telegraph for the purpose of reaching division headquarters 
located along the Gulf of Mexico from the general offices at 
Louisville. Certain sections in this area are subject to storms 
which appear with more or less intensity each year, and 
which cause considerable damage not only to the telephone 
and telegraph lines but to the railroad itself. The loss of 
land communication is a serious detriment to the assembling 
of material for prompt repairs after such storms and strenu- 
ous efforts have been made to maintain telephone and tele- 
graph service on pole lines with varying success. 

It is expected that if the wireless is successful, stations will 
be installed in the storm district around New Orleans and 
Bay St. Louis, which will communicate direct with the gen- 
eral offices at Louisville. This service will also be of as- 
sistance in handling ordinary message business, relieving the 
congested conditions of the wires. The practicability of 
radio communication for this purpose has not been thor- 
oughly demonstrated as yet, as the weather effects on wire- 
less constitute an interference which it may not be possible 
to eliminate. The equipment being used is of the deForest 
type, long distance service, with which no difficulty has been 
experienced in reading European and South American 
stations. 


Proposed National Council of Engineers 


L. C. Marburg, secretary of the “Joint Conference Com- 
mittee” representing the four leading engineering societies, 
has issued a call for a conference to be held at Washington, 
D. C., on June 3 and 4, to take action on the resolution, which 
was adopted last January, looking to the formation of a na- 
tional association of engineering organizations for the pur- 
pose of facilitating united action in local questions of public 
welfare and other matters of common interest. 

The leaders in this movement are the four committees 
appointed by the four associations, as follows: for the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, Richard L. Humphrye (chair- 
man), George G. Anderson and Gardner S. Williams; for the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Joseph W. Richards (chairman), Philip N. Moore, John V. 
W. Reynders and Allen H. Rogers; for the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, L. C. Marburg (chairman), L. P. 
Breckenridge, E. S. Carman and D. S. Kimball; for the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Charles F. Scott 
(chairman), L. T. Robinson and Calvert Townley. 

All engineering organizations whose chief object is the 
advancement of the knowledge and practice of engineering, 
and the allied technical arts, and which are not organized 
for commercial purposes, are invited to send delegates to 
this conference. Delegates should be selected as soon as 
possible and responses are desired by May 15, if possible. 
The address of the secretary is 39 West 39th street, New 
York City. 


Engineers’ Dinner at Chicago 


The governing boards of the four national engineering socie- 
ties—the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers—met in separate sessions in Chicago on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, April 19 and 20. On Monday evening the 
boards of these societies and of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, joined in a dinner at the LaSalle hotel, and in a confer- 
ence relative to the joint activities of these organizations. A. 
Stuart Baldwin, vice-president of the Illinois Central and past 
president of the Western Society of Engineers, presided. The 
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principal address was given by Dr. Theodore G. Soares, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the application of engineering to the vari- 


ous activities of life. Short talks were also given by Arthur P. 
Davis, president American Society of Civil Engineers; Arthur 
Thatcher, director, American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers; Fred J. Miller, president, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and Calvert Townley, president, Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Daylight Saving 

“Summer Time” went into effect quite generally in Massa- 
chusetts on Sunday, April 25, the Supreme Court of the state 
having dismissed the bill in equity which had been brought 
before the court with a view to having the law declared un- 
constitutional because of its being in conflict with the federal 
law regulating the time of railroads. The governor and 
council of New Hampshire last week adopted a resolution 
in opposition to the use of summer time, and telegraphed to 
President Wilson, and the New Hampshire members in 
Congress, protesting against the use of the new time tables 
issued by the Boston & Maine. 

The city of Providence and most other places in Rhode 
Island set their clocks forward an hour on Sunday, but the 
legislature of that state has not yet approved the proposi- 
tion. Trenton, N. J., and Wilmington, Del., have adopted 
summer time, though Trenton does not put it into effect 
until next Sunday. Both places thus will be out of step with 
Philadelphia, which, in compliance with the state law of 
Pennsylvania, continues to use Eastern standard or 75th 
meridian time. In Pittsburgh, Pa., the mayor issued a procla- 
mation on April 23 asking all the citizens to set their clocks 
forward one hour on the following Sunday. 

The legislature of New York, in its closing days, passed 
a bill repealing the present law of the state. This requires 
the use of summer time, and to that extent is in conflict, so 
far as the practice of interstate railroads is concerned, with 
the federal law; but the governor has not yet signed the bill. 
The repeal is understood to have been carried for the purpose 
of favoring the farmers; but the governor is expected to 
nullify it by his veto. 


The $300,000,000 Revolving Fund 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on April 28 issued 
the following notice to carriers: 

“By section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, the sum 
of $300,000,000 was appropriated which shall be used as a 
revolving fund for the purpose of making loans to carriers 
by railroad subject to the interstate commerce act upon the 
certificate of the commission to enable them properly to 
serve the public during the transition period immediately fol- 
lowing the termination of federal control, and for paying 
the judgments, decrees and awards referred to in subdivision 
2, of section 206 of said act. 

“Compared to the transportation needs of the public for 
new equipment and additional facilities, the available part 
of this fund is small, and it must not be administered piece- 
meal, but in accordance with the best interests of the public 
as a whole. At the request of the commission, therefore, 
the Association of Railway Executives is preparing a com- 
prehensive plan for the use of this money, for new cars and 
locomotives and for additions and betterments which will 
speed up the movement of existing equipment, in the way 
which in their opinion will do most to improve service all 
over the country. The commission’s task will be simplified 
and prompt action made possible if carriers desiring to ap- 
ply for loans will work with the association, so that their 
applications may be in harmony with its recommendations. 
The commission, however, will not be limited by the recom- 
mendations of the association and careful consideration will 
be given to all applications which are received. 

“Applications should be filed, if possible, on or before 
May 10. Forms showing the information which the com- 
mission requires may be obtained upon request from the 
secretary. Any applicant desiring to furnish further data 
or arguments in support of its application should do so by 
filing a brief in the usual form on or before May 15.” 
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The Trans-Canada Limited express of the Canadian Pacific, 
crossing the continent in about 92 hours, will be put in service for 
the summer on May 2. 


The railroad strikes were the cause of a reduction of 2,000,000 
tons in the production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
April 17, according to the weekly bulletin of the Geological Sur- 
vey. The output for the week was 7,668,000 tons. 


The Wabash has withdrawn from the consolidated ticket offices 
in the Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, and will establish 
new offices on May 1. Similar action has already been taken by 
the Chicago & North Western and the Soo Line. 


The Southeastern Passenger Association has announced that 
carriers in the territory south of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi rivers, discontinued the prepay order 
system on April 1. The order was abolished as a means of 
decreasing operating expenses. Under the new system it is im- 
possible for anyone in one city to deposit the cost of a railroad 
ticket for a person in another city. 


The Commission on Car Service has sent to the eastern rail- 
roads a telegram saying that the demand for stock cars as a 
result of inability to ship due to strike difficulties is such that 
unless stock cars are confined to livestock loading there will be 
a very serious shortage. It will be necessary therefore that stock 
cars be withdrawn from general service and forwarded to stock 
market centers without delay. 


Seasonal Coal Rates 


Senator Frelinghuysen’s bill to stabilize the coal industry and 
promote a more even distribution of coal production throughout 
the year by providing for a 15 per cent reduction in freight rates 
on coal during the summer and a corresponding increase in the 
winter found very little support at a hearing before a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate interstate commerce committee on April 
22 and 23. Representatives of the railroads and many coal 
operators objected to a statute prescribing rigidly the extent of 
the reduction, on the ground that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has full authority over rates. The railroad representa- 
tives particularly objected to a seasonal reduction in rates this year 
on the ground that it would not accomplish the desired object of 
promoing early shipment of coal because there is not now any 
surplus of transportation facilities, and there is not likely to be 
for some time to come. Therefore, they argued, a reduction in 
the freight rate at this time would merely increase the profits of 
the coal operators, because the price will be more influenced by 
the shortage of coal production than by the freight rate. Many 
shippers opposed the bill on the ground that they would not be 
able to buy all their coal early in the year and would be penal- 
ized in that part of their supply which they cannot get until 
winter. 

Eugene McAuliffe, appearing on behalf of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, advocated the 
principle of seasonal coal rates but he criticized the flat percen- 
tage named in the bill and proposed a substitute bill providing 
for varying differentials (in cents per ton) for each month. 
The hearing brought out the fact that parties interested in‘ dif- 
ferent grades of coal would be differently affected by seasonal 
rates. 

G. M. Snider, appearing on behalf of eastern railroads, said 
no possible benefit would accrue from revising the rate on coal 
from the mines to the Lake Erie ports, which is normally moved 
during the summer months and that a reduction in rates to New 
England ports during the summer would increase the rail move- 
ment of coal and require the use of cars that ought not to be 
used for that purpose but should be used in connection with the 
shorter hauls to and from water points. Asked by Senator 


Frelinghuysen as to whether lower rates during the summer 
would not mean that the consumer would pay less for his coal, 
Mr. Snider said that such a result could not be expected where 
the demand exceeds the supply. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Proposed Double Loading of Grain 


Carriers generally throughout the United States, under author- 
ity of a Railroad Administration freight rate authority of October 
29, 1919, and a fifteenth section order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, filed with the commission supplements establishing 
certain increased carload minimum weights on grain, which ex- 
pire on August 31, 1920. Acting on complaints that the effect of 
these minimum weights will be injurious to certain interests, and 
believing it desirable to permit double loading of cars, the com- 
mission to obtain additional facts has called an informal con- 
ference of state commissions, shippers, carriers and others at 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, on May 10. The commission makes 
the following suggestions; but parties appearing may propose 
other measures: 

1. To establish a minimum weight of 40,000 lb. on grain prod- 
ucts now subject to a minimum of 60,000 Ib., subject to the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

2. Not less than two shipments shall be loaded in the same 
car, each to be subject to the minimum of 40,000 Ib. 

3. . . . The destination of one shall be directly intermediate 
to that of the second via some route authorized in the tariffs. If 
more than two shipments are loaded, the destinations of two 
must be directly intermediate to that of the third. 

4. Circuitous or back hauling to reach the last point of con- 
signment through the first point or points of consignment will be 
permitted over the lines of the same carriers not exceeding 25 
per cent of the distance to the last point of consignment. 

5. The distance from the destination of the first shipment to 
the destination of the last shipment over the route of movement 
shall not be greater than one-half the total distance from the 
point of origin (or in the case of transit shipments, the transit 
point) to the last destination point via the first destination. 

6. Tariffs shall provide that it is the duty of carriers’ agents 
at destination to supervise the unloading and make record of 
delivery of each of such shipments. 


State Commissions 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
District, has called on the New York Central to show cause, 
on May 13, why passenger fares between Albany and Buffalo 
should not be put back to the rate of two cents a mile, which 
is the rate prescribed in the company’s charter and which 
was in effect until all fares were advanced by the Railroad 
Administration while the road was under federal operation. 


The “Association of Railroad and Public Utility Commissioners 
of the Cotton-Growing States” was organized recently at a meet- 
ing in Montgomery, Ala. One of its chief objects is co-operation 
with the American Cotton Association for the protection of cot- 
ton in transit. S. P. Kennedy, president of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission, is president; B. H. Cooper, of Alabama, 
first vice-president; H. H. Arnold, of South Carolina, treasurer; 
Frank W. Shealy, of South Carolina, secretary. 


Court News 


No Presumption That Automobile : 
Will Break Down on Crossing 


The driver of an automobile attempted to cross a track at a 
road crossing, and had ample time to do so, but his engine choked 
down and the automobile stopped on the track, was struck by a 
train and destroyed. In an action for its loss the Florida Su- 
preme Court held that the railroad was not guilty of negligence 
in not assuming that the car would break down and stop on the 
track. The engineer had the right to presume that. an automobile 
crossing the track a quarter of a mile ahead of his train would 
be over and away in ample time before his train could reach 
the crossing. He was not called on to presume that the engine 
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would choke and cause the automobile to stop on the track. The 
railroad’s obligation began only at the instant that its employees 


knew that the auto had stopped on the track. It then became its 
duty to stop the train if possible. This was done and no re- 
covery could be had. Judgment for the plaintiff was therefore 


reversed.—L. & N. v. Harrison (Fla.), 83 So. 89. 


Enjoining Numerous Separate Actions 
on Similar Freight Claims 


The Atchison, T. & S. F. filed a complaint in equity to enjoin 
the prosecution in a justice court of 648 separate actions against 
it by the same person and to compel their litigation in a single 
action. The plaintiff had obtained assignments of claims from 
consignees for alleged excess freight charges, fixed by the com- 
pany’s regular schedules, but alleged to be in contravention of 
the long and short haul clause of the California Constitution. The 
total amount of the claims was $6,015. The minimum court costs 
would far exceed that amount and if appeals were taken the total 
cost would run up to $15,000 or $20,000. The company alleged 
that it had a good defense to all the claims (which the con- 
signees had all paid voluntarily), in that the clause of the State 
Constitution was void because in conflict with the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

The California District Court of Appeal, Second District, as- 
suming the facts as pleaded to be true, held the railroad entitled 
to relief on two grounds. First, if a conspiracy and combination 
had been entered into between the assignee of the claims and the 
justice of the peace before whom the actions were pending to 
force a settlement and payment of these claims by reason of the 
prohibitive cost of defending them, it was such an abuse of the 
process of the courts as should estop the assignee from prosecut- 
ing them and the justice from trying them. A remedy by change 
of venue would involve the prepayment of costs greater in amount 
than the total of the claims, and still subject the railroad to the 
same multiplicity of suits and indefinite future costs in another 
tribunal. Whatever potential rights the assignee might have, the 
fact remained under the pleadings that he was using the process 
of the courts, not to procure a judicial determination of his 
rights, but to prevent such a determination, and to force a settle- 
ment by piling up against the railroad excessive and prohibitive 
costs. Second, if the assignee was acting in good faith, it was 
in his own interests, as well as the railroad’s, to demand a con- 
solidation of the actions. It would require two years of con- 
stant work of the justice’s court, if each of these cases should be 
tried separately, before they could be disposed of; whereas they 
could be tried in a consolidated action in a few days at most. 
The justice court itself could not consolidate the actions. There- 
fore, the railroad was held entitled to injunction in equity.— 
Atchison, T. & S. F. v. Smith (Cal.), 183 Pac. 824. 


United States Supreme Court 


Grab Irons Required at Two Corners Only 

Relying upon the federal Employer’s Liability Act, a brakeman 
sought damages for personal injuries sustained by him on Novem- 
ber 8, 1915. He claimed that the railroad was negligent in using 
a freight car not equipped with handholds on all four corners; 
and also in failing to instruct him that he would be required to 
work about cars not so equipped. The car had adequate handholds 
on the diagonally opposite corners. The trial court, holding that 
this equipment fulfilled the commands of the statute and that 
failure to instruct the brakeman concerning possible use of such 
car did not constitute negligence, directed a verdict for the rail- 
road. The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the consequent 
judgment . On appeal the plaintiff insisted that section 4 of the 
Safety Appliance Act of 1893 providing for “secure grab irons 
or handholds in the ends and sides of each car” intended that they 
should be placed at all four corners. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed the judg- 
ments of the courts below, holding that the section must be inter- 
preted and applied in view of practical railroad operations. “Like- 
wise we accept the concurrent judgment of the lower courts that 
the carrier was not negligent in failing to give warning concerning 
the use of cars with handholds only at two diagonal corners. 
Whether this constituted negligence depended upon an apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar facts presented, and the rule is well settled 
that in such circumstances where two courts have agreed we will 
not enter into a minute analysis of the evidence—Chicago Junc- 
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tion Railway Co. v. King, 222 U. S. 222.” Per W. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds. Boehmer vy. Pennsylvania. Decided April 19, 1920. 


Limitation of Time for Actions for Injuries 


A citizen and resident of North Dakota sued the Canadian 
Northern, a corporation organized under the laws of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, in a federal district court of Minnesota for dam- 
ages for personal injuries sustained on November 29, 1913, when 
employed by the defendant as a switchman in its yards at Hum- 
bolt, Saskatchewan. He commenced his action on October 15, 
1915, almost two years after the date of the accident. By the 
laws of Canada, where the cause of action arose, an action of 
this kind must be begun within one year. Section 7709 of thie 
Statutes of Minnesota (1913) reads: “When a cause of action 
has arisen outside of this state and, by the laws of the place where 
it arose, an action thereon is there barred by lapse of time, no 
such action shall be maintained in this State unless the plaintiff 
be a citizen of the State who has owned the cause of action ever 
since it accrued.” If this statute is valid, it is applicable to the 
action, which, being barred in Canada, cannot be maintained in 
Minnesota by a non-resident plaintiff. If, however, the statute is 
invalid, the general statute of limitations of Minnesota, allowing 
a period of six years within which to commence action, would be 
applicable. The Circuit Court of Appeals held the statute uncon- 
stitution and void. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, per M. Justice Clarke, 
has reversed the judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
holds the Minnesota statute valid. “The laws of Minnesota gave 
to the non-resident respondent free access to its courts for the 
purpose of enforcing any right which he may have had, for a year, 
—as long a time as was given him for that purpose by the laws 
under which he chose to live and work—and having neglected to 
avail himself of that law, he may not successfully complain be- 
cause his expired right to maintain suit elsewhere is not revived 
for his benefit by the laws of the State to which he went for the 
sole purpose of prosecuting his suit. The privilege extended to 
him for enforcing his claim was reasonably sufficient and ade- 
quate and the statute is a valid law.”—Canadian Northern v. 
Eggen. Decided April 19, 1920. 


Question of Employment on 
Through Joint Freight Train 


Action was brought for death against the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing under the federal Employers’ Liability Act. The Maryland 
state courts (132 Md. 540) held that the deceased at the time he 
was killed was not in the defendant’s employ within the meaning 
of the act. The deceased was in the general employ of the West- 
ern Maryland operating from Hagerstown, Md., to Lurgan, Pa., 
where it connected with the Philadelphia & Reading, which ex- 
tended from Lurgan to Rutherford. Through freight trains 
were operated from Hagerstown to Rutherford, on one of which 
deceased was a brakeman when he was killed. On the previous 
day a Western Maryland crew, which included the deceased, had 
taken a train hauled by a Western Maryland engine from Hagers- 
town to Rutherford, and were returning with another train. The 
yardmaster at Rutherford, an employee of the Reading, gave them 
instructions as to the operation of the train, including directions 
to pick up seven cars at Harrisburg. While picking up these 
cars deceased was run over and killed by one of defendant’s loco- 
motives. The through freight service was conducted under a 
written agreement between the companies, one clause of which 
provided that the employees of each company while upon the 
tracks of the other should be subject to the rules, regulations, 
Ciscipline and orders of the owning company. 

The Supreme Court of the United States affirms the judgment 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals, holding that under the facts 
the deceased had not been transferred from the Western Mary- 
land’s employ to that of defendant for the purposes of the train 
movement in which he was engaged; that each company retained 
control of its own train crews; that what these crews did on the 
other road’s line was done as a part of their duty to their general! 
employer; and that so far as they were subject while on the other 
company’s tracks to its rules, etc., this was for the purpose of 
co-ordinating their movements to the other operations of the 
owning company, securing the safety of all concerned, and fur- 
thering the general object of the agreement between the compa- 
nies. M. Justice Clarke dissented—Hull v. P. & R. Decided 
April 19, 1920. 
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The Times Trade Supplement (London) says that locomotives 
to the value of $254,522 were shipped to the Argentine Republic 
from Canada in January. 


According to El Mercurio, Valparaiso, Chile, a decree has been 
issued, dated January 31, authorizing Manuel Augusto Maza to 
build and operate a railway of one meter gage between Lake 
Yelcho and the Argentine frontier, about 70 kilometers (43 miles). 


Fifty persons killed and as many injured, is the report of 
the casualties in a collision of passenger trains reported on 
April 24 from Moradabad, India, a place east of Delhi on the 
Oudh & Rohilkhand Railway. Four coaches were destroyed 
by fire. 


The Mexican government has granted the Mexico North 
Western permission to increase its freight, passenger and express 
rates approximately 20 per cent. The increases went into effect 
on March 4, and were granted because of the inability of the 
Mexico North Western to earn sufficient funds to meet its 
operating expenses. 


New Locomotives for India 
Lonpon. 
An order for 15 more 2-8-0 class H. S. locomotives has been 
placed by the Bengal-Nagpur railway with the North British 
Locomotive Company. 


New Rolling Stock Needed in Spain 
Lonpon. 
The Spanish railways are greatly in need of locomotives 
to replace those which have become worn out during the 
war. To enable them to purchase these, the railways ar2 
pressing the Spanish government to allow them to raise 
their rates. 


The Five-Day Week in Australia 
Lonpon. 
The London Times Trade Supplement says that a five-day 
week has been successfully instituted in the Western Australian 
workshops and the government has decided to extend the prac- 
tice to other departments where the 44-hour week applies; prin- 
cipally to construction gangs, laborers and trackmen. 


Increased Demurrage Charges 
Lonpon. 

The Ministry of Transport announces that very gratifying re- 
sults have followed the increase of the demurrage charges on 
railway companies’ trucks, which became operative on January 1. 
For February, the figures show that the freight car detention has 
decreased by 42 per cent as compared with December, represent- 
ing a saving of over 150,000 car days. 


Belgium’s Progress Towards Recovery 


The British Board of Trade Journal, quoting the Exportateur 
Belge, gives a table showing the progress made towards recovery 
in the metallurgical industries in Belgium, from which it appears 
that the percentage of the pre-war output in locomotives and 
steam engines is 100; in rolling stock and railway materials, 90 
per cent; machine tools, 90; general mechanical production, 70, 
and electrical constructicn, 100 per cent. 


Proposed New Railway in Australia 


An abstract from the Board of Trade Journal (London) states 
that the Queensland government has submitted proposals to 
Parliament for the construction of six new lines of railway. 
The new lines include an extension of the Boyne Valley railway 
from Many Peaks to the*northern end of the line, from Mundub- 
dera to Northern Burnett, 78 miles, and from Monto to Rannes, 
to open up the Callide valley and prairie lands, 109 miles. 
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Other proposed lines are a branch railway from Peeramount 
towards Boonjee, an extension of the Mary Valley railway from 
Brooloo to. Kenilworth, a branch from Gargett to Own’s Creek, 
and a line from Dobbyn to Myally Creek. 


Freight Car Building at Woolwich 
Lonpon. 

In reply to a question in the English Parliament, the 
Deputy Minister of Munitions said recently that the number 
of freight cars which had been ordered to be built at Wool- 
wich Arsenal was 2,500. He said that the rate of delivery had 
been adversely affected by the moulders’ strike, but that 
during the week ending March 10, eleven freight cars had 
been completed and it was hoped to increase the rate of 
production in the course of the next few weeks. 


Egyptian State Railways 
Lonpon. 

The British commercial agent for Egypt has been informed 
on good authority that during the next five years the Egyp- 
tian State Railways will require about $10,000,000 for road- 
way, bridges, etc., and $15,000,000 for engines and rolling 
stock; $7,500,000 for larger bridges, $2,500,000 for telegraphs 
and telephones, as well as additional sums for improvements 
at stations, increased facilities and so forth, due to increase 
of traffic. ‘ 

In addition to this, an annual sum of over $5,000,000 must 
be debited to revenue for renewals to road way and rolling 
stock. It is probable that offers will be asked for the supply 
of about 65 locomotives during this summer for delivery in 1921 
and 1922. 


French Imports and Exports 
Paris. 
The American Chamber of Commerce (Paris), in its bulletin 
for March 15 gives two items of the imports into France from 
the United States and Exports from France into the United 
States, for the calendar year 1919, as against the same period for 
the year 1918, as follows: 


Imports Into France from the United States. 
* 1919 1918 
Francs Francs 
Machines and machinery...........cecsceess 643,024,000 391,887,000 
TORS BHC PISUGWOTR ss odsivs ccc disse aGanaasen 279,493,000 311,724,000 
Exports from France to the United States. 
1919 1918 
Francs Francs 
Machines and mechanical appliances........ 1,208,000 463.000 
Tools and manufactures of metal........... 1,133,000 758,000 
English Locomotive Contracts 
Lonpon. 


English railways are now going outside to place orders for 
rolling stock, which previously was built in their own shops. 

The London & North Western has ordered from . William 
Beardmore & Co., Litd., 90 locomotives of the 4-6-0 type, with 
20% in by 26 in. cylinders. The driving wheels are 75. in. diam- 
eter. These locomotives will be fitted with Schmidt superheater, 
Wakefield mechanical lubricator, Joy valve gear and the vacuum 
brake. They will weigh in working order 66% tons each. 

The Great Northern has ordered 50 locomotives from the 
North British Locomotive Company, each*to be fitted with the 
Gresley superheater; also 25 locomotives 2-6-0 type from Kitson 
& Co., Ltd., these to have the Robinson superheater. 


Belgian Equipment Orders 


Lonpon. 

The Board of Trade Journal, London, states that the Belgian 
government has ordered 100 locomotives from Belgian locomotive 
builders. The price of these will amount to 41,000,000 francs 
and delivery must be made within 18 months after the confirma- 
tion of the order. It has in addition placed orders for 200 loco- 
motives with a British firm, one for 50 locomotives in Canada 
and ore for 100 in the United States. The British engines are 
to be delivered by the end of June next. 

Orders have also been given to Belgian manufacturers for 1,200 
passenger coaches, to be delivered within ten months. 

The Belgian government also requires 42 new steel coaches for 
electric trains. These are expected to cost 250,000 francs each. 
They will be 21 meters (69 ft.) long. 
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Russian Railways 
Lonpon. 
The Journal des Transports published in a recent issue 
the following figures giving the percentage of locomotives 
and cars out of service in Russia. 


Locomotives Freight cars 


a rere 48.4 per cent 34.7 per cent 
Eo sac wernnnig nee eeie er 47.4 per cent 29.1 per cent 
Ps dvctensseseeavesves 50.9 per cent 29.3 per cent 
PE, TD ovo ck scewncenevsi 51.3 per cent 29.3 per cent 


Since June, 1917, the passenger rates have been increased 
15 times and freight rates 35 times. 


Rumanian Oil to Pay for American Railway 
Equipment 

With reference to the order for 50 locomotives placed with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works by the Rumanian Government 
as noted in the Railway Age of April 23, page 1275, the follow- 
ing cablegram from Joseph W. Carroll, charge d‘affaires at Bel- 
grade, Jugoslavia will be of interest: 

“Arrangements for the sale of a large quantity of railway 
equipment to the Government of Rumania have just been con- 
cluded by an American concern. The Rumanian Government is 
to pay for the equipment in petroleum, which the American 
concern will probably sell, at the wells, to an American petro- 
leaum concern. This illustrates the ingenuity that is being used 
by enterprising Americans in attacking the difficult problems 
of financing their exports at this time.” 


British Freight Cars in France 
LonpDon. 

In answer to a question asked in Parliament the Secretary 
of State for War said recently that the return of freight cars 
from France to England is dependent on the capacity of 
the train ferry service, and that it has not been possible, 
owing to numerous causes, to maintain the anticipated re- 
turn of 800 to 900 cars a week. The average number of cars 
returned dming the 33 weeks ending March 7, was 363 per 
week. The present rate of return is approximately 500 per 
week, and it is hoped to increase the number during the 
summer months. There are still approximately 13,000 cars 
in France to be returned to British railway companies and 
4,300 belonging to the war department. It is anticipated that 
all cars will be returned before the end of this year. 


English Enginemen Obtain Advance in Wages 
Lonxpon. 

The Central Wages Board recently formed under the direction 
of the Minister of Transport, has granted an increase to engine 
drivers, motormen, firemen and adult cleaners of one shilling a 
week retroactive to November 1, 1919, two shillings retroactive 
to December 1, 1919, and three shillings retroactive to March 1, 
1920. This increase has been granted to meet the extra cost of 
living. 

Owing to the fact tha the government has made a partial 
withdrawal of the bread subsidy on April 1, a further increase 
in the cost of living is expected and the Central Wages Board 
will again meet to review the situation when the Ministry of 
Labor statistics as to the cost of living on May 1 are available. 
If at any time it is found that an additional increase is justified, 
it will be made retroactive to April 12, the date on which the 
price of bread to the consumer was raised. 


Chinese Railway Standardization 
Lonpon. 

The following is an abstract of a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade published in the Bulletin of the 
Federation of British Industries, regarding the position of 
railway standardization in China: 

“His Majesty’s Minister at Peking reports that the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Chinese Government comprises five 
advisers, of American, Belgian, British, French and Japanese 
nationality. These advisers are now engaged in the study 
of railway standards, but full consultation will take place 
with the engineers of all the Government railways, assembled 
in conference for the purpose, before any decision is taken. 
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This will ensure full use being made of local experience, and 
in the meantime everything goes to show that the work of 
the Committee is proceeding impartially and smoothly.” 

The letter also says that the sole reason for the purchase 
of American equipment in unusual quantities is to be found 
in the fact that it is not possible for the British manufac- 
turers to quote dates for delivery and prices to meet the 
urgent needs of the Chinese market. 


German Railways Under Single Ownership 


Associated Press despatches from Berlin dated April 25 report 
the approval by the National Assembly of the government’s pur- 
chase of the Federated States Railways at a cost of 40,000,000,- 
000 marks or $8,000,000,000 at normal rate of exchange. 

The annual interest incurred in the nation’s huge investment 
is estimatec says the despatch at 14,000,000 marks. The govern- 
ment is not over-sanguine with respect to early returns from 
the investment, in view of the dilapidated condition of the rail- 
ways, the delayed output from repair shops and continued 
demands by the men for wage increases. 

“The peace treaty we have completed does not present a be- 
witchingly beautiful face. but it possesses desirable qualities in 
political and economic directions,” said Dr. Bell, the Minister 
of Transport, in the National Assembly just before the vote was 
taken. He described the transaction as one of the most gigantic 
ever effected by any parliament. 

The minister added that more than a million employes of the 
railways will be on the government payroll. He admitted that 
the government had to pay heavily for final settlement with 
the various states. 


English Rolling Stock to Be Standardized 


Lonpon. 

Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, recently outlined 
the plans of the Ministry of Transport with regard to 
standardization on the English railroads. He said that the 
mechanical engineering department of the Ministry was en- 
deavoring to standardize the freight cars, and a commence- 
ment had been made by arranging with all railways and all 
owners of cars that all running gear should conform to cer- 
tain standards. This he stated would help materially to 
overcome one of the chief difficulties brought to light by 
pooling. Asa result of pooling, cars which used to work 
only in specified areas now run all over the country and as 
they differ in  constructicn, spare parts have often to be 
sent long distances after them. What this means in time 
and money may be gathered from the fact that there are 
something like 500 different types of axle-boxes as well as 
innumerable types of other essential parts. 

With regard to the cars themselves, there is not the least 
doubt that for certain classes of traffic the object to be aimed 
at is a car of much higher capacity, for this will lead to a 
great saving in the weight and length of trains, and conse- 
quently in the length of new sidings. Larger cars are not, 
of course, suitable to all kinds of traffic but for coal traffic 
they would be of enormous value. In deciding on the size 
of the car to be used, consideration must be given to existing 
conditions, to the cost of the alterations to be made in the 
right of way and structures and what 
result. 

As to the standardization of locomotives, this would lead 
to economy in manufacture. “But,” says Sir Eric Geddes, 
“the standardization of locomotives is at present limited by 
the capacity of bridges and roads already built to carry loco- 
motives of a certain size. Bridges and so on cannot be 
strengthened or replaced in a day and therefore at present 
we must allow for two or even three classes in each type, 
say light and heavy, or light, medium and heavy, of which parts 
could be interchangeable and a_ considerable 
effected in the number of types.” 

The mechanical engineering department is also considering 
the standardization of signaling apparatus, economies to be 
effected in workshops, improvement in the plant and equip- 
ment of docks, and the economy in the production and use 


of everything of a mechanical nature connected with 
transport. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 


Tue AtLaAnTic Coast LIne is inquiring for 5, six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives. 


Tue Boston & ALBAny has ordered 6, 4-6-2 type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue CENTRAL or GrorciA has ordered 4, 4-8-2 type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue SoutH GeorciA Raitway has ordered one 4-6-0 type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue INLAND STEEL Company, Chicago, has ordered one 0-6-0 
type locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue East Broap Tor Rat roap has ordered one 2-8-0 type, 
narrow gage locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue SovTHERN Paciric has ordered 15, 2-10-2 type, 15 Pacific 
type and 10 switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THe CHARLOTTE HARBOR & NORTHERN, reported in the Railway 
Age of February 29, as inquiring for 3 locomotives, has ordered 
4, 2-8-0 type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, reported in the 
Railway .4ge of March 5, as inquiring for 10 Mountain, 10 
Pacific and 15 Santa Fe type locomotives, has ordered 35 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Henry Forp & Co., Detroit, Mich., is inquiring for two 35-ton 
coke cars. 


Ture INTERNATIONAI. HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago, is inquir- 
ing for 500 hopper cars of 50 tons capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has withdrawn its in- 
quiry from 500 box cars and 500 gondola cars. 


Tue Fruit Growers’ Express, Washington, D. C., is inquiring 
for from 1,000 to 2,000, 30-ton refrigerator cars. 


Tue PHOENIX IRON Works Company, Portland, Ore., is in- 
quiring for 1,000 tank cars of 8.000 gal. capacity. 


Tue East Jersey RaitroAp & TERMINAL CoMPANy is in the 
market for from 8 to 12 36-ft. box cars with 30 ton trucks. 


Tur PENNSYLVANIA EourpMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for 12, 80,000-Ib. capac- 
ity 40 ft. steel underframe box cars: also for 12 eight-wheel, bot- 
tom dump, ore cars of from 12 to 15-ton capacity and 36 in. gage. 


Passenger Cars 


THe CENTRAL OF 
and sleeping cars. 


3RAZIL is inquiring for passenger coaches 


THE VircGtniaAn RAILROAD is inquiring for 1 club car, 10 passen- 
ger coaches, and 4 mail and baggage cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Mitsu & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, is inquiring for 3,000 
tons of plate girders for the Taiwan Railway (Japan), and is in 
the market for 4,000 tons of galvanized steel transmission towers 
for the Joban Hydraulic Power Company, Japan, and for 3,000 
tons of similar material for the Gumma Hydraulic Power Com- 
pany, Japan. 
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Frederick A. Molitor, consulting engineer, will remove his 
office on May 1, from 35 Nassau street, to 143 Liberty street, 
New York. 


The Jerome-Edwards Metallic Packing Company, Chicago, 
Ill., on April 24, removed to its new factory at 3136-3138 W. 
Chicago avenue, Chicago. 


A. B. Burgess, sales manager of the Powell Machine Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has been appointed eastern repre- 
sentative of the Houghton Elevator & Machine Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


On April 30 the New York office of the Sunbeam Electric 
Company (formerly Schroeder Headlight & Generator Com- 
pany), Evansville, Indiana, was moved from 50 Church street 
to 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, on 
May 1, will remove its Detroit, Mich., offices from 736 David 
Whitney building, to larger quarters at 55 Garfield building. 
The new offices have 1,500 sq. ft. of floor space. 


F. P. Roesch, prior to federal control master mechanic 
on the El Paso & Southwestern and during federal control 
supervisor of fuel conservation, Northwestern Region, United 
States Railroad Administration, has been appointed western 
manager of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., Erie, Pa., with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


On April 1, Dwight E. Robinson was placed in charge of 
eastern railway sales for the Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, 
Wilmington, Del., with offices at 21 East Fortieth street, 
New York. The selling arrangements previously existing 
with the Wendell & MacDuffie Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York, have been terminated. 


The partnership lately existing between L. H. Turner, Jr., 
and L. W. Garratt, under the name of L. H. Turner, Jr., & 
Co., dealers in railway equipment, having been terminated 
by the recent death of Mr. Turner, the business will hence- 
forth be conducted by Mr. Garratt as its sole proprietor, and 
under the name of L. W. Garratt, 358 Union Arcade, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Peter P. Beck, dealer in railway and manufacturers’ supplies, 
will remove his office and showroom on May 1, from 105-107 
Chambers street, New York, to 22 Thames street. Mr. Beck is 
sales agent at New York for the Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, 
Iowa; Wine Railway Appliance Company, Toledo, Ohio; Rail- 
way Brake Specialties Company, Toledo, Ohio; Slick-Knox Steel 
Company, Sharon, Pa.; Sturdi-Truck Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Liberty Tool Corporation, Baltimore, Md.; 
Howe Waste & Packing Company, Providence, R. I.; Wm. A. 
Tofttle & Company, Baltimore, Md.; and the Nu-ex Fire Ap- 
pliance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


D. H. Colcord has been appointed advertising manager of 
the Square D Company, manufacturers of safety switches, 
Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Canada. Prior to this change 
he served in the capacity of director of research engineering. 
Mr. Colcord came to the Square D Company from the pub- 
licity department of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
Prior to this he was associated with the department of pub- 
licity of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. Mr. Colcord is known for his contribu- 
tions to technical and scientific journals and poptelar maga- 
zines. L. W. Strong, formerly of the publicity department 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, has been appointed 
director of research engineering. 


W. H. Patterson, manager, resale section, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed assistant to manager, industrial depart- 
ment, in charge of metal working and wood working in- 
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dustries. Mr. Patterson graduated from the electrical en- 
gineering course of Perdue University in 1905. The following 
January he entered the apprenticeship course of the West- 
inghouse Company, and in 1910 was made manager of the 
resale section. Mr. Patterson has been identified for a 
number of years with the development of motors and control 
apparatus for application to cranes, elevators, hoists, and 
machine tools. During the war he served on the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Elec- 
tric Welding Committee. 


At the second annual meeting of the Industrial Car Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 20, mem- 
bers of the board of directors were elected as follows: Lion 
Gardiner, vice-president, the Lakewood Engineering Com- 
pany, chairman; N. A. Doyle, vice-president, American Car & 
Foundry Company; W. E. Farrell, president, Easton Car & 
Construction Company; J. M. Hansen, president, Standard 
Steel Car Company; J. R. Kilbourne, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, The Kilbourne & Jacobs Company; R. J. 
Magor, president, Magor Car Corporation; J. C. Shirer, 
president, the Star Manufacturing Company. Col. James 
Milliken was re-elected president of the Institute and H. M. 
Wey secretary. The Institute is really a get-together asso- 
ciation of a number of the manufacturers of industrial cars; 
to procure economical results, promote a spirit of co-opera- 
tion among its members, provide means for interchange of 
views affecting industrial car building interests, to preserve 
equitable conditions not only in the workshop, but in selling 
practices, to standardize designs and specifications, and to 
bring about a uniformity in method of inspection, purchase, 
etc. In order to secure the best results the organization has 
been divided into four groups, according to the class of cars 
manufactured, namely, builders of—1l, coal mine cars; 2, 
standard gage dump cars; 3, other standard gage cars, and 4, 
all narrow gage cars, except coal mine cars. 


William N. Keiser has been appointed manager of the 
general construction equipment department of the Lakewood 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Keiser was 
born near Logansport, 
Ind., and served in the 
Spanish-American war. 
He’ graduated from 
Purdue University with 
the degree of electrical 
engineer. He began 
work with the General 
electric Company, for 
whom he built power 
houses and_ under- 
ground systems, and 
then served with a pub- 
lic utility company as 
chief electrical  en- 
gineer. Subsequently 
he was sales manager 
of the Parsons Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa, 
and then was with the 
Hydraulic Steelcraft 
Company, Cleveland, 
until his appointment 
as manager with the Lakewood Engineering Company as 
above noted. 





W. N. Keiser 


The Westinghouse Union Battery Company was recently 
organized in Pittsburgh, Pa., to produce storage batteries for 
every industry in which batteries are used. The company 
will specialize in starting and lighting batteries for renewal 
in automobiles, although the complete line will include bat- 
teries for trucks, tractors, motor boats and airplanes; also 
for home lighting systems, train lighting and railway signals. 
A. L. Humphrey, president of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, and active in the management of all of its sub- 
sidiary organizations, is chairman of the board of directors of 
the new company. D. F. Crawford, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Locomotive Stoker Company, is presi- 
dent of the new company, and T. R. Cook, formerly chief 
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engineer and general production manager of the Willard 
Storage Battery Company, is vice-president and general 
manager. T. S. Grubbs, vice-president of the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, is also vice-president and secretary and 
treasurer of the new organization. The company is now 
occupying three floors of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s factory at Pittsburgh. Its initial production will be 
from 1,200 to 1,500 batteries a day and the employees to start 
with will number about 500. It was decided to occupy the 
present working quarters instead of building a new factory 
at once, in order to lose no time in starting production. 
Preparations have been made to build a factory of from two 
to three times their present capacity on adjoining property. 
The company expects production to be started in June. 


J. J. Thomas, Jr., formerly superintendent of motive power 
and car equipment of the Mobile & Ohio, at Mobile, Ala., 
has been appointed district manager of the Oxweld Railroad 
Service Company, Chi- 
cago, with headquarters 
at Mobile. Mr. Thomas 
entered railway service 
in 1881 as a fireman on 
the Selma, Rome & 
Dalton, now part of 
the Southern, later be- 
coming a machinist ap- 
prentice on the same 
road. From 1885 to 
1898 he was_ succes- 
sively locomotive en- 
gineer, machine shop 
foreman, general fore- 
man and master me- 
chanic on the Birming- 
ham & Atlantic. In 
1898 he was appointed 
master mechanic on 
the Mobile & Ohio. 
with headquarters at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
was later promoted to assistant superintendent of motive 
power and car equipment, with headquarters at Mobile. In 
1902 he was appointed master mechanic of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., resigning some 
time later to become master mechanic on the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at South Rocky Mount, N. C. He 
was appointed superintendent of motive power and car 
equipment on the Mobile & Ohio in 1909, which position he 
held until the time of his appointment as district manager 
for the Oxweld Railroad Service Company. 





J. J. Thomas, Jr. 


Haskell & Barker Car Company 


The announcement of the annual report of the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., Inc., Chicago, for the year ending January 
31, 1920, published in the Railway Age of April 16, page 1218, 
Was inaccurate in stating that a depreciation appropriation 
of $3,000,000 was deducted from the net earnings of that 
company. According to the annual report of the company 
this appropriation amounted to $300,000. 


Movies to Show Break Beam Manufacture 


A novel method of familiarizing railway men with the manu- 
facture and use of brake beams will be introduced shortly by the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, by means of 2 
five-reel film entitled, “Brake Beams—Their Manufacture and 
Use.” The film was taken under the supervision of T. A. Le 
Beau of the Chicago Railway Equipment Company and traces 
the developments from the handling of the raw material at the 
rolling mill until the various parts are assembled into a finished 
brake beam. Four of the large industrial plants of the country 
were visited in making the film. It concludes with the brake 
beam in service showing the damage that results from improperly 
applied brake beams. It is planned to show the film at various 
gatherings of railroad executives, at railroad conventions and 
to groups of workmen, after which it will be sent abroad. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Company 


The final net profits, made by Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Chicago, according to that company’s annual report for the year 
ending December 31, 1919, after providing for all expenses and 
after setting aside $1,000,000 as a reserve for income and excess 
profits taxes and for contingencies, amounted to $3,289,254.77. 
Dividends on the preferred and common stocks for the year have 
absorbed $900,842.00, leaving the amount of $2,388,412.77 to be 
transferred to sufplus account, which now stands at $18,300,- 
225.37. After deducting the preferred stock dividend, the net 
profit shown above is equal to 17 per cent on the average com- 
mon capital and surplus employed in the business during the year, 
as compared with a net return of 13 per cent in 1918 on the same 
basis. 

In accordance with the provisions of the preferred stock issue 
there has been set aside, before arriving at the profit, the sum 
of $100,000 as a sinking fund, which will be used for the retire- 
ment of an equivalent amount of preferred stock by purchase 
during the current year. 

During the year the directors voted a special donation of 
$50,000 in Liberty Loan Bonds to the Employee’s Pension Fund 
making the total contributions of the company to this fund dur- 
ing the year $115,874.49. The accumulated funds in the hands of 
the Trustees of the Pension Fund at December 31 amounted to 
$505,256.05. 

Since the date of the last report the balance of the unissued 
capital stock, namely 1,050 shares of common stock and 2,778 
shares of preferred stock has been disposed of. The common 
stock was sald pro rata to the common stockholders at $100 per 
share, the preferred stock being sold to employees and others at par. 

The present accounts show the capital stock of the company 
as it existed on December 31, 1919. but since the close of the 
fiscal year the common capital stock has been increased from 
25,000 shares of $100 each to 325,000 shares of no par value. Of 
this increase, 250,000 shares have been exchanged with the com- 
mon stockholders for the 25,000 shares then outstanding and 
22,617 shares have been sold to employees on extended terms, the 
payments to be made during a period of three years. Of the 
halance, 37,500 shares have been sold to interests outside the 
company and the remainder reserved for future disposition by 
Board of Directors. 

The balance sheet is as follows: 

ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks: 

At Chicago, branch houses and factories.... 
Accounts receivable: 

For merchandise sold and work done and 
miscellaneous accounts owing at Chicago, 
branch houses and factories, less reserves. 5,13 

Notes receivable: 

At Chicago and branch houses, less reserves 
Inventories of merchandise: 

On hand and on consignment at Chicago and 

branch houses, and work in process, fin- 


ished goods and raw material at factories. . 
Foreign branch houses: 


$858,956.03 


“NJ 
to 
“I 
~sJ 
‘o 
A 


1,084,944.33 


11,138,538.47 


Balances owing at date, less reserves........ 799,683.10 
CUSTORE DOMNNOMEE esac cacsctatsscocensere 213,339.02 
PE RN AEE A a Geld a kicbl ogre SoA RIE ee are $19,232,738.93 


54,667.31 
112,906.45 


Deferred charges 
CMAN ENON 5.555, 3.5.0.0, 42s ow wie on emerengerReminnse-eates 
Machinery, tools and equipmert: 

At Chicago branch houses and factories, including patterns 


IIR nt ha, cit iain vn wae ae ee cena ena tie 3,810,711.89 
Factory buildings and real estate...... 0.5 <0. .ccescesccees 2,673,175.80 
Warehouse buildings and sundry real estate..........-.-... 343,699.73 


Patents, trade marks and goodwill... .6iscceiececsevees 1.00 
Special investment: 

Capital stock of E. & T. Fairbanks & Company, St. Johns- 

ON. INE, so vicru acne wins Gia lawteccracraaieieiglalere sents Wi cls shawis 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable: 

Owing for goods purchased and expenses at 
Chicago, branch houses and factories. and 
for credit balances on sales ledgers....... $3,038,015. 

SUG SEE ais dik cs Doe Fake 0-s 245,764.: 


$3,283,780.51 
1,643,895.23 


ee NE TNE 56 oa 5. a 5c. alee ere de aba eo weer 
Reserve for taxes and contingencies............-++eeeeeees 
Capital stock—authorized and issued: 
NINN DINININ 8c bccsiure¥:07k bw ee amen Le tS $2,500,000.00 
PUCMRON MME 5. Gc Cok vee ck i aekas steeple 2,000,000.00 


4.500,000.00 





Surplus: : 
Sinking fund for redemption of preferred 
ON Gb crs ioe owic Wis 0.4 6 nei Mwniois wintcceseesruule 
CSGRRR IR URN 5 oho oo) 0 5 aie: 9 Sierra 5 cieeceeaiatls 
SIURENE SMI rio oi: sets oiortas. dace aren aeeete 
Undivided profits as per attached statement. . 


$100,000.00 
7,772,710.23 
8,039 102.37 
2,388,412.77 


$568,824.42 


18,300,225.37 








Contingent liability on notes under discount... 
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$27,727,901.11 
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ATLANTA & West Point.—W. L. Mapother has been elected a 
director succeeding Milton H. Smith, resigned. 


Cuicaco Union Station CompAny.—A syndicate composed of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City Company, Lee, Higginson 
& Co., the First National Bank of New York, and the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, are offering $10,000,000 
43-year 6% per cent first mortage bonds of the Chicago Union 
Station Company. The bonds are being offered at 98% and 
interest to yield about 6.60 per cent. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


MarsHat_t & East TExAs.—The Texas & Pacific has purchased 
a portion of the Marshall & East Texas Railroad from Receiver 
Bryan Snyder for $17,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New Jersey Public Utility Commission has 
approved the application of this company for the issuance of 
$50,000,000 of general mortgage bonds at par. 


Texas & Paciric.—See Marshall & East Texas. 


WESTERN Paciric.—The holders of the preferred stock who re- 
ceived 4 per cent in 1919 instead of 6 per cent the stock calls for, 
may receive the 2 per cent which was not paid them last year in 
the form of additional dividends, provided compensation is 
received from the government sufficient to allow for such pay- 
ment. A circular sent to the preferred stockholders says, in 
part: 

“The board of directors are advised by counsel that if as a 
result of this pending proceeding, the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company is awarded as compensation a sum which may prop- 
erly be credited to income for any period on account whereof 
full 6 per cent dividends have not been paid, and there is thus 
made available a fund for dividends on account of such period 
at a rate in excess of that already paid, then, though the 
preference granted the preferred stock of this corporation is 
not cumulative, it will nevertheless be proper, if then existing 
conditions in the judgment of the directors permit the disburse- 
ment, for this corporation to pay the holders of its preferred 
stock on account of the period referred to additional sums 
which, together with such dividends as shall actually have been 
paid, will absorb the profits of such period available for dis- 
tribution up to but not exceeding the full amount required for 
dividends on the preferred stock at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. 
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The Railroad Station in Melbourne, Australia 








ANNUAL REPORT 


The Delaware and Hudson Company—Ninetieth Annual Report 


: New York, N. Y., April 1, 1920. 
To the Stockholders of 
The Delaware and Hudson Company: 
The following presents the income account of your company for the year 
1919, arranged in accordance with the rules promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with comparative results for the year 1918: 





COMPARISON 

1919 WITH 1918 

"OS Increase or 

Decrease 
Compensation accrued under 
Federal Control (on basis of 
Standard Return) for posses- 
sion, use and control of rail- 
way property of the company 
and its leased and operated 

DE Cereeseeedaeusedscentes eeedepdare $7,415,148 ee . ttwthewres 

OTHER CORPORATE INCOME 

Miscellaneous rent income... Se. vhesczeavs —$80,218.14 

Income from lease of road... Sree sk kode owes —16,059.10 
Miscellaneous no n-operating 

physical property... 8) ee er 63,440.95 

Dividend income............. 6 es —3,895.12 

Income from funded securities DPEeeeee «wehbe ress 9,018.63 
Income from unfunded securi- 

ties and accounts. . “a oes? eer er re —70,010.08 
Income from sinking and other 

reserve funds.... Dee. <sesevendas —54,923.12 

Miscellaneous income eS) 2k Berry Troe 432,931.96 
TOTAL OTHER CORPORATE IN- 

DE  winvecavavcvedkeset, Saacebanied 3,467 ,917.85 $280,285.98 
re: CR etindhikek aeewnbecten $10,883 ,066.57 $280,285.98 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME: 

Railway operating expenses... $215,048.62 .......... 119,278.17 
ee Se, Fo cacwncveanee SEED =«-_- Heddcwvcons 10,972.48 
Miscellaneous tax accruals.. 28,542.53 oa ee 10,906.26 
Rent for leased roads........ 1,954,123.97  .ccccocces 7,137.89 
Miscellaneous rents ........ Dae wierneanes 3,268.00 
Interest on funded debt..... ra So | ere —19,081.22 
Interest on unfunded debt.. pS 226,654.35 
Miscellaneous income charges. CPAP — sesecesnes 30,938.00 
Tora. DEDUCTIONS FROM 


GROSS INCOME..........+ 6,278,062.09 


$390,073.93 





Net Iwcome—TuHe DELAWARE 
AND Hupson COMPANY CARRIED 
TO GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS... ..cceeeees $4,605,004.48 —$109,787.95 


cheeneuens 10.83 .26 


PERCENTAGE TO CAPITAL STUCK.. 


FINANCIAL. 


The capital stock of The Delaware and Hudson Company, on December 
31, 1919, was $42,503,000, there having been no change during the year. 

The total funded debt on December 31, 1919, was $65,143,000, a reduction 
of $867,000 having been effected during the year by the purchase and can- 
cellation of that amount of First Lien Equipment bonds through the sinking 
fund established in connection with their issue. 

The sum of $395,040, being one per cent of the par value of the First 
and Refunding Mortgage Gold bonds outstanding on Tone 1, 1919, was paid 
during the year to the trustee under the First and Refunding Mortgage, 
making the total paid to December 31, 1919, $3,241,190. This amount has 
been expended in additions and betterments to the mortgaged property in 
accordance with the trust agreement. 

There was accumulated in the Coal Department sinking fund during the 
year, in accordance with the ordinance passed on May 9, 1899, and amended 
on May 10, 1910, $353,787.82, which has been applied to reimburse the 
treasury for coal lands and unmined coal in Pennsylvania. 

The usual payment of $650,000 required under the terms of the First 
Lien Equipment Trust indenture, was made, making the total paid to date 
$7,800,000. This has been increased by accumulations of interest on balances 
and investments. . 

During the year there was received from the United States, in partial 

ayment of compensation for the taking over of the company’s property in 

ecember, 1917, and its subsequent occupation and use by the United States, 
the sum of $7,201,100, and the company borrowed from the United States 
Railroad Administration, without security, $608,000; making a total of 
$7,869,100 for the year, which with the amount for 1918, namely, $6,290,000, 
makes a total for both years of $14,099,100. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission certified to the President, under the Act of March 21, 1918, that the 
ayerage income of your company’s railway for the three years that ended 
June 30, 1917, was $7,409,600.12. On that basis your company_ received 
$720,100.24, or 4.86 per cent less than it should have received to December 
31, 1919. This balance, subject to any adjustments which may be neces- 
sary on account of additions to the property during Federal control and 
for other purposes, will be provided for in the final settlement with the 
Government. 

The changes in the accounts “Current Assets” and “Current Liabilities” 
are principally the result of relations with the Federal government conse- 

uent upon the taking over of your railway. During the year the Railroad 

dministration accepted a collateral note, in the sum of $1,900,000, in re- 
imbursement for additions and betterments made by the Director General, 
and two notes aggregating $2,410,000 to apply in liquidation of an open 
account based upon the current assets and liabilities taken over at the end 
of 1917 and subsequent operations in connection therewith. These notes 
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were insisted upon by the Railroad Administration although any balance 
resulting from these transactions was amply secured by cash and materials 
taken over with the railway property. 


COAL DEPARTMENT. 

The anthracite produced by your system corporations during the year 
1919, including the product of washeries, aggregated 8,205,495 long tons, 
a decrease of 853,733 tons, or 9.42 per cent below 1918. The year’s output 
was 12.27 per cent of the total output of Pennsylvania mines and washeries, 
which was 66,855,311 long tons or 12.78 per cent below 1918. The decrease 
in production, compared with 1918, was almost entirely in the output of the 
washeries. The demand for steam sizes was very much below 1918 and, 
as these sizes make up nearly all the coal recovered from the culm banks 
and prepared in the washeries their operation was necessarily less constant 
and extensive than during the previous year. 

The demand for domestic sizes of anthracite was good throughout the 
year, except during February and March, and every effort was made to 
maintain production. Underground development was duly prosecuted and 
the properties were fully maintained. 

In February the United States Fuel Administration relinquished most of 
its control over the production and distribution of anthracite. 

On January 22, 1919, Plymouth No. 5 Breaker was entirely destroyed by 
fire. Clearing of debris began immediately and was followed at once by 
construction of foundations for a new structure and the erection of a 
larger and more efficient breaker equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery. Vigorous prosecution made it possible that on June 2, 1919, only 
131 days after the fire, the new plant was complete and began preparing 
coal. This breaker has a capacity of 6,000 tons per day and is built of steel 
with the minimum of inflammable material so that the fire-risk is reduced to 
the lowest practicable limit. The structure replaced was of wood. While 
construction was in progress the coal produced in the Plymouth District was 
transported in railroad cars to other system breakers so that there was little 
reduction in output or in the work offered to the mine employees, thus 
making it possible to keep the organization intact. 

The calendar year 1919 was the first since 1915 in which there was no 
upward revision of the wages-scale provided for in the agreement between 
the employees and the mine owners. The wages rates which took effect on 
November 1, 1918, as explained in the report for last year, were in force 
throughout the year. The term of the present agreement will expire with 
the close of business on March 31, 1920, and the employees have formulated 
proposals for a new agreement, among which are the following: 

1. That the next contract shall be for not more than two years, instead 

of four years as provided in recent agreements. 

2. That all contract wages rates shall be increased sixty per cent and all 
men working by the day shall receive a minimum increase of $2.00 
per day. 

3. That a working day of six hours, from bank to bank, shall be estab- 

lished for all classes of labor. 

4. That work shall be carried on for only five days per week instead 
of six days as at present. 

That all employees shall be allowed one and one-half times the 
standard wages for ordinary overtime and double the standard pay 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

6. That only members of the Union shall be employed (the “closed- 

shop”) and that there shall be full recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of .\merica. 

The proposals include other items, some of them of a rather technical 
nature and involving large sums of money. Those outlined above indicate, 
however, the extent and radical character of the views that may be pressed 
by representatives of the employees. Negotiations have begun but it is as 
yet too early to forecast the result. Pending these negotiations, work is in 
progress at all operations, under an agreement that any change that may 
be made shall be retroactive to April 1, 1920. 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT. 

The United States continued in possession, throughout 1919, of your 
railway property and that of your system corporations in the United States, 
together with your boat lines operating on Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, and these properties continued to be operated through the United 
States Railroad Administration. All operations during the year were for 
the account of the United States which were responsible for all expenses 
of operation, including maintenance, and for all taxes except war taxes, and 
for compensation, in the nature of rent, for your temporary expropriation, 
in accordance with a contract with the Director General of Railroads, acting 
for the United States and for the President, which was executed on Decem- 
ber 9, 1919. The compensation stated in this contract, determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in pursuance of the Act of Congress of 
March 21, 1918, for all system property taken under Federal control, and 
possibly subject to some further adjustment, is at the annual rate of 
$7,480,204.83. In addition you will be entitled to compensation in respect 
of additions to the properties provided for your account during the period 
of Federal control. The compensation thus secured is less, in the opinion 
of your officers, than the just compensation required in such cases by the 
Constitution of the United States, the right to which is commonly supposed 
to be fully protected by the Bill of Rights. In other respects the contract 
is regarded as unsatisfactory and as failing to accord that protection to 
the rights of ownership which was expressly promised by the President’s 
proclamation of December 26, 1917, and plainly intended in the Act of 
Congress of March 21, 1918. The terms of this contract were, in every 
practical sense, dictated by officers of the Railroad Administration. Federal 
representatives were met in your behalf, but not in open negotiation and 
your representatives were never free agents. The alternatives were the 
acceptance of the protfered contract or its rejection; that is to say, the a 
ceptance of inadequate compensation and harsh terms, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, the possibly indefinite postponement of compensation and the 
uncertainties and delays of litigation involving unprecedented conditions. 
Confronted by conditions in which justice delayed might prove as injurious 
as justice wholly denied it seemed more in your interest to accept an imme- 
diate though unsatisfactory definition of the terms on which your property 
was taken and held than to press to solution questions of corporate rights 
and public obligation which would certainly require years for judicial deter- 
mination and would still leave the ultimate settlement to depend upon 
political action. 

Contemporaneously with the execution of this contract your compan) 
was required formally to accept fifteen hundred freight cars, one thousand 
55-tons hopper cars and five Cundved 50-tons box cars, the cost of which, 
not yet accurately determined, will not be less than $3,912,500 nor more 
than $4,365,545. This additional equipment was not accepted until every 
available and proper means of convincing the authorities of the Railroad 
Administration that your company ought not to be forced to this additional! 
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investment had been exhausted, nor until your officers had been told that 
no contract under the Act of March 21, 1918, providing compensation for 


the use of your railway, would be executed by the Director General until 
such action had formally been taken. Under this practical coercion it was 
considered that the objections to the acceptance of the equipment were 
less than the objections to being forced into a situation in which all the 
relations arising out of Federal control would necessarily become the sub- 
ject of litigation. In authorizing the acceptance of these cars your Board 
of Managers adopted resolutions as follows: 


Wuenreas, the Director General of Railroads of the United States has 
purchased and allocated to this Company five hundred (500) single 
sheathed box cars, at the price each of approximately $3,050.00, or 
$1,525,000.00 in the aggregate, and one thousand (1,000) 55-T hopper 
cars, at the price each of approximately $2,817.00 or $2,817,000.00 in 
the aggregate, making a total of $4,342,000.00 for said equipment; sub- 
ject, however, to the rights of the company under Section 8 of the 
contract proposed to be entered into between this Company and the 
said Director General, for the possession, use, control and operation of 
the Company’s railroads and systems of transportation, in case a loss 
is claimed in respect of the foregoing equipment; and the said Director 
General has demanded that this Company accept and purchase said 
equipment at a price not exceeding $4,342,000.00* and : 

seen an understanding has been effected between the Director 
General and representatives of this Company and other corporations 
owning railroad properties, to the effect that the purchase of equip- 
ment obtained in the manner aforesaid may be financed under a national 
equipment trust, to be provided for with the aid and co-operation of 
the United States Railroad Administration, in such manner that the 
amounts necessarily to be provided on behalf of this Company can be 
repaid serially and that the interest thereon will not exceed six per 
cent per annum, and 

WuHuereas, although the officers of this Company have protested that 
said additional equipment is not necessary or desirable for any corporate 
purposes or to: render any services performed by the railway owned 
by this Company and that the purchase thereof at the prices aforesaid 
or at any prices approximately commensurate with the cost at which said 
Director Conwel obtained such equipment will cause a loss to this 
Company, said Director General has pressed and insisted upon his 
said demand, and has now made acquiescence by this Company and 
the acceptance and purchase of said equipment a_ condition of the 
execution b lene, on behalf of the United States and of the 
President of a contract, as provided by the Act of Congress of March 
21, 1918, for the possession, use, control and operation of the proper: 
ties of this Company and its subsidiaries which were taken under Federal 
control by the President of the United States by his Proclamation of 
December 26, 1917, and has refused to enter into such contract unless 
this Company agrees to accept and purchase said equipment at the prices 
aforesaid, and 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that this Company should have a contract for 
such possession, use, control and operation of the properties aforesaid 
and a contract has been conditionally tendered by said Director General 
and this Company has been advised that said contract will be executed 
by him, on behalf of the United States and of the President, provided 
this Company does agree to purchase and accept said es. and 
the objections to such acceptance and the losses to be entailed thereby 
are less serious than the objections to be forced to do without the con- 
tract aforesaid and less serious than the losses which would be threatened 
by the absence of such contract. | } 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the facts recited above, the 
President and the Vice-President of this Company, or either of them 
be, and they are hereby authorized formally to agree, for this Com- 
pany, to accept and purchase said equipment, the price thereof not to 
exceed $3,050.00 for each of said five-hundred (500) single sheathed 
box cars or $2,817.00 for each of said one thousand (1,000) 55-T hopper 
cars, and the total price not to exceed $4,342,000.00 and to enter into 
said agreement to accept and Pee gen in such form as may be required 
by said Director General. nd said officers are further empowered 
and authorized to make such arrangements for financing said purchase, 
either through an equipment trust or otherwise, as may to them seem 
best for the interests of the Company with full power and discretion 
in the premises. 





*The prices stated in the foregoing were those originally and tentatively 
indicated by the Railroad Administration. There was some subsequent re- 
vision of the estimates and, as they now stand, the minimum and maximum 
prices are as stated in the text. ; . y 

The position taken by the Director General in. making acceptance of this 
equipment a condition prerequisite to the execution of a contract for com- 
pensation, is believed to evidence. acquiescence, on the part of the Railroad 
Administration, in the view widely held by railway officers and counsel that 
neither in the Act of March 21, 1918, nor in the contract dictated by the 
Railroad Administration is to be found authority to compel any railway cor- 
poration to make such an addition to its property or to its investment. The 
intention of Congress that all additional equipment deemed ony should 
be obtained for the account of the United States seems incontestably estab- 
lished by the terms of the sixth section of the Act of March 21, 1918. . 

Early during the period of Federal control, the Director General of Rail- 
roads ordered from car-builders 100,000 freight cars, the determination to do 
so probably expressing his purpose most amply to provide in advance for the 
maximum demands which the exigencies of war could possibly make upon 
the transportation agencies which had been seized under the war-power and 
placed under his control. It does not appear that in connection with this 
action any consideration was given to the financial condition or equipment 
requirements of any particular carrier or the normal necessities of the rail- 
way industry as a whole. At the time these orders were entered it was 
doubtless intended that the new equipment should become the property of 
the United States and, at the end of Federal control, be subject to such 
disposition as Congress might provide. The decision to make a compulsory 
distribution of these cars among railway corporations, forcing certain car- 
riers to become obligated for their cost at the excessive prices of the war 
period, was apparently an afterthought derived from the failure of the 
Railroad Administration to keep its expenses within the limits of its income, 
the reluctance of Congress to meet additional deficits and the financial 
pressure which resulted. Your officers are unable to find that in the dis- 
tribution which was enforced, there was any genuine inquiry as to the 
sufficiency of the equipment already owned by the companies to which 
locations were fn as to the specific character of their equipment 
requirements or as to prospective changes in the nature and volume of 
their traffic. In other words, the distribution decided upon appears to 
have been purely arbitrary and took no account of the generation-long 
controversy between roads originating and roads distributing traffic, between 
roads lending and roads borrowing cars, On behalf of your company, at- 
tention was called to the large favorable balance in “hire of equipment” 
which your system has enjoyed over a ten years period, to the special 
character of its position and traffic and facts and figures were adduced 
showing the complete adeauacy of the equipment already owned. These 
representations did not suffice either to obtain a withdrawal of the official 


demand or to induce a reduction in the number of cars allocated. This 
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was the more disappointing in view of the fact that similar representations 
on behalf of other carriers resulted more favorably. 

Under an agreement with the Director General, these cars have been 
placed under an equipment trust which secures the entire purchase price, 
which is to be their cost as finally determined in accordance with the con- 
tracts under which they were manufactured. Payment will be mgde in 
fifteen equal, annual installments, the first to fall due on January 15, 1921, 
with interest at the rate of six per cent. Notes in the total sum of 
$3,912,000 have already been issued to the Director General under this 
trust, and additional notes will be given in case the cost, as finally de- 
termined, exceeds that figure. The maximum possibly required under this 
agreement is $4,365,545. 

he Transportation Act of 1920 is primarily an effort to provide for the 
readjustments necessitated by the restoration of the railways to their 
owners and the anticipated return to normal conditions. It contains, in 
addition, important changes in the regulative system some of the defects 
of which, repeatedly illustrated in these reports, were demonstrated be- 
yond all controversy, during the war-period. Probably no informed in- 
dividual now doubts that except for these defects the dangerous and costly 
expedient of Federal control would have been wholly without justification 
or excuse. 

The immediate period of readjustment is provided for in the Act by the 
creation of a revolving fund of $300,000,000 out of which loans, for periods 
of not more than five years and at six per cent, may be made to carriers 
and by guaranteeing to those which accept stated conditions, for a period of 
six months ending with August 31, 1920, the “‘standard return” computed in 
accordance with the Act of March 21, 1918. Your Board has accepted the 
conditions of this guarantee and has thereby pledged your company to pay 
to the United States any railway earnings during the period from ook 1 
to August 31, inclusive, in excess of the amount guaranteed. 

A permanent provision is that the carriers subject: to the regulative 
system— 

“as a whole, or as a whole in each of such rate groups or territories as 
the Commission shall from time to time designate,” 
shall be accorded rates that will— 


“under honest, efficient and economical management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way, structures and equipment, earn an 
aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as may 
be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers held for and used in the service of transportation.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is required from time to time to 
determine and make public the percentage rate deemed to constitute the 
“fair return” contemplated by the foregoing, and in fixing such rate to— 

“give due consideration, among other things, to the transportation 
needs of the country and the necessity (under honest, efficient and 
economical management of existing transportation facilities) of en- 
larging such facilities in order to provide the people of the United 
States with adequate transportation.” 

For a period of two years, however, from March 1, 1920, to February 
28, 1922, inclusive, the determination of the rate constituting a fair return 
is taken out of the powers conferred on the Commission and the rate is fixed 
by the statute at five and one-half per cent, with an additional one-half of 
one per cent which, in the discretion of the Commission, may be allowed 
for the purpose of providing for expenditures chargeable to capital. Earn- 
ings in excess of the statutory “fair return” and also in excess of six per 
cent upon the value of the property are to be equally divided between the 
United States and the carrier, the portion of the latter to be accumulated, 
to an aggregate equal to five per cent of such value, as a special reserve 
fund, available, only during periods of inadequate earnings, for certain 
income deductions and dividends. The portion taken by the United States 
is also to constitute a special fund, to be administered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and, in the extent deemed necessary and according to the 
terms of the statute, to be available for use— 

“in furtherance of the public interest in railway transportation either 
by making loans to carriers to meet expenditures for capital account or 
to refund maturing securities originally issued for capital account, or 
by purchasing transportation equipment and facilities and leasing the 


same to carriers, . 


It is to be noted that the “fair return,’”? whether under the temporary 
determinatio 1 by Congress or subsequently under determination. by the Com- 
mission, is to be an average return for all the railways of the country or for 
groups of railways designated by the Commission. An average necessarily 
represents items some of which are above and others below the average. 
Provision is made for taking half the excess in the case of railways that 
earn more than the average and for controlling such railways in the use of 
the moiety they may retain. But there is no provision for making up to 
those below the average all or any part of the deficiency below the statutory 
“fair return.”” Question has been made as to the right of Congress to take 
from any corporation, except by taxation, any part of its earnings at rates 
fixed by public authority as reasonable and just; it is at least equally ques- 
tionable whether Congress has power to enforce a system of rate-making 
which, bv its terms, plainly requires some carriers to render services for less 
than a fair return. 

While your railway was under Federal control your income account was 
not affected by the operating results obtained by the Railroad Administration 
and these results are of importance only to the extent that they indicate the 
conditions under which the property is returned to your possession and con- 
trol. All the following data relating to operating results have been supplied 
by the Railroad Administration. 

he railway operating revenues amounted, in 1919, to $34,749,709, which 
was $40,155 or about one-eighth of one per cent less than in 1918 and 
$4,760,310 or 15.87. per cent more than in 1917. Operating expenses 
amounted to $31,671,504, an increase of $317,720 or 1.01 per cent over 
1918 and $8,221,551 or 35.06 per cent more than 1917. Operating income, 
before deduction of taxes, was, therefore, $357,875 or 10.42 per cent lower 
than in 1918 and $3,461,241 or 52.93 per cent below 1917. 

Freight receipts were $621.482 or 2.06 per cent less than in 1918 but 
$4,136,081 more than in 1917. Total freight movement amounted to 
3,531,432,611 ton-miles, which compares with 4,062,078,074 in 1918 and 
3,954,096,760 in 1917; the decrease from 1918 being 530,645,463 ton-miles 
or 13.06 per cent and that from 1917 being 422,664,149 ton-miles or 10.69 
per cent. Average receipts per ton-mile amounted to 8.35 mills in 1919, 
7.41 mills in 1918 and 6.41 in 1917, the gain amounting to 12.69 per cent 
over 1918 and 30.27 per cent over 1917. here were no important changes 
in freight rates during the year and the gain in the average receipts per 
ton per mile results from the fact that the advances made by the Director 
General in 1918, and operative for only a part of that year, were in force 
throughout the whole of 1919. There were no very significant changes in 
the relative volume of different kinds of traffic, as compared with 1918, the 
total reduction being distributed among the var‘ous classes and attributable 
to the termination of actual war. Diversion of traffic from your lines, by 
reason of the orders and policy of the Railroad Administration, continued 
throughout the year. 

Passenger movement aggregated 132,884,475 passenger-miles, which is to be 
compared with 112,180,679 miles in 1918 and 129,620,729 in 1917. The 
increase over 1918 was 18.46 per cent and that over 1917 was 2.52 per 
cent. Mileage of passenger trains increased 10.07 per cent over 1918 but 
remained 14.77 per cent below 1917. Passenger-car-miles show an increase 
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of 15.42 per cent over 1918 and a decrease of 12.96 per cent under 1917. 
Average receipts per passenger per mile travelled amounted to 2.45 cents, 


comparing with 2.50 cents in 1918 and 2.34 cents in 1917. Per passenger 
train-mile these receipts increased from $1.14 in 1917 and $1.36 in 1918 to 
$1.44, the increase being 5.88 per cent over 1918 and 26.32 per cent over 
1917. .Per passenger-car-mile the increase was 23.22 per cent over 1917 and 
six-tenths of one per cent over 1918 to an average of 28.60 cents in 1919. 
The increased passenger travel] was due to renewed efforts to stimulate such 
business, the Railroad Administration having sought to discourage non-essen- 
tial movement of passengers throughout the previous year. In June, 1918, 
the Railroad Administration advanced the standard passenger rate to three 
cents per mile and this rate was in force throughout the entire year 1919. 
That this did not more materially influence the average passenger-mile re- 
ceipts is due to the extensive movement of soldiers, sailors, clergymen and 
others at special rates lower than the standard. 

Express revenue increased $97,222.00, or 21.77 per cent, of which $34,498 
represents an adjustment on account of understatements prior to the be- 
ginning of the year and $62,724 is your railway’s portion of the increase in 
express receipts resulting from the general advance in express rates which 
the Railroad Administration instituted on January 1, 1919. 

Per diem demurrage rates were reduced on July 20, 1919, from_ $3.00, 
$6.00 and $10.00 charged, respectively, for the first four days; the fifth to 
seventh days, inclusive, and the eighth and all subsequent days, to $2.00 for 
the first four days and $5.00 for each subsequent day. This chiefly accounts 
for reduction of $207,529, or 59.99 per cent, in receipts from demurrage. 

Miscellaneous revenue increased $144,465, or 147.64 per cent, chiefly rep- 
resenting unusually large receipts from storage charges, resulting from the 
removal from storage in 1919 of a large volume a anthracite which had 
been placed in storage in 1918. 

By the Act of Congress of July 28, 1916, it became the duty of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish rates for railway services in the 
transportation of the mails and to make rules governing their application. 
This duty has just been performed and the judgment of the Commission 
requires considerable increases over the rates recently paid by the Post 
Office Department. The new rates are to be retroactive to November 1, 
1916, and it is estimated that the adjustment should benefit your company 
to the extent of $43,750, representing underpayments between November 1, 
1916, and December 31, 1917. The adjustment covering the period of Fed- 
eral control will be with the Railroad Administration and will have no 
effect in your accounts. The new rates will somewhat increase your future 
revenue from mail service and you will be relieved of operating expenses 
in the amount of about $12,000 per year, as the Post Office Department will 
hereafter assume the expense of handling the mails between your stations 
and the post offices. 

Operating revenues, as already noted, increased $40,155 over 1918 (al- 
though freight movement decreased more than one-eighth) and $4,760,310 
over 1917 (in comparison with which the movement of 1919 was reduced 
more than one-tenth). Compared with 1918, expenses for maintenance of 
way and structures increased $440,341, or 11.78 per cent; expenses for main- 
tenance of equipment increased $443,993, or 4.66 per cent, and transportation 
expenses decreased $949,316, or 5.73 per cent, a reduction wholly due to 
decreased freight movement. Compared with 1917, expenses for mainte- 
nance of way and structures increased $1,655,895, or 65.66 per cent; expenses 
for maintenance of equipment increased $3,317,824, or 49.80 per cent, and 
transportation expenses increased $2,860,571, or 22.44 per cent. These com- 
parisons with the last year of corporate operation, prior to Federal control, 
show the very large extent in which the ratio of expenses to work accom- 
plished was raised while your property was operated by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

The wages of enginemen and trainmen were further increased on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, and those of shopmen on May 1, 1919. Other increases, over 
the wages paid in 1918, resulted from interpretations of its previous orders 
which were promulgated by the Railroad Administration during 1919. Dis- 
turbance of established saintlons among the rates of compensation paid to 
different classes of employees, resulted from the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the commission of which Honorable Franklin K. Lane was 
chairman and the numerous advances in wages thus originated. Much of 
the present unrest on the part of the employees is attributable to this 
breaking down of adjustments sanctioned by the practice of many years and 
that had long been accepted. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

The business of the United States waits upon the restoration of normal 
conditions at home and abroad. The chief domestic obstacles to the resump- 
tion of progress are (1) the extremely low purchasing power of money, 
(2) continued absorption of liquid capital by the Federal government and 
(3) excessive and badly adjusted taxation. These conditions may be sep- 
arately indicated although they are closely related and interdependent. For 
example, low purchasing power of money, commonly suggested by the pop- 
ular phrase “high cost of living,’’ is in part a consequence of the unprece- 
dented extent in which high taxes have been made a part of the cost of, 
every productive process, while in some degree the volume of taxation is 
necessarily augmented in order to meet increased governmental expenses 
resulting from the high level of prices. 

The diminished purchasing power of money is sufficiently indicated by the 
index numbers of wholesale prices compiled and published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States. These numbers, the year 1913 being 
used as the basis of comparison, i. e., 100 per cent, are: 


Average wholesale prices of Average wholesale prices of 


Year “all commodities” com- Year “all corhnmodities” com- 
pared with 1913 pared with 1913 

1913 100 1917 176 

1914 100 1918 196 

1915 101 1919 212 

1916 124 


In considering the foregoing it is desirable to bear in mind that the prices 
of 1913, the year used as the basis of the comparisons, represented a great 
advance whieh had been substantially continuous since 1896. The prices of 
1913 averaged more than fifty per cent higher than those of 1894, and about 
eighteen per cent higher than those of 1905. he upward movement of 
prices during the last half of the year 1919 was much more rapid than 
during any previous six months’ period. 

The easy conclusion that such advances in prices, to which so far as 
they represent necessaries of life all costs of production must be adjusted, 
are fully explained by the term “inflation” will not suffice. Money in cir- 
culation in the United States has greatly increased, but not in the degree 
required by the theory suggested. The data are as follows: 

Gold and gold Silver and 
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July 1 certificates currency Total 
1913 $1,612,398,508 $1,751,339,941 $3,363,738,449 
1914 1,637 693,820 1,764,321,607 3,402,015,427 
1915 1,662,981,438 1,906,238,136 3,569,219,574 
1916 2,051,073,561 1,973,057 ,006 4,024,130,567 
1917 2,428,226,886 2,335,348,746 4,763,575,632 
1918 1,932,430,775 3,446,996,649 5,379,427 ,424 
1919 1,715,173,257 4,125,853,271 5,841,026,528 
1920* 1,270,196,627 4,690,186,239 5,960,382,866 

*January 1, 1920. 
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While these figures show very rapid increase in the volume of the 
circulating medium, it will be noted that the increase by no means coincides 
with the increase in prices, nor was there any accentuation of the rate of 
increase in the monetary supply which compares with the great acceleration 
in the upward movement of prices that occurred during the last half 
1919. Statistics of bank clearings show, however, that the work done by 
the average monetary unit can be and has been greatly increased, probably 
to supply the larger funds required to do business at the higher levels of 
prices and wages. The figures are: 


Average per $1.00 of 


Year Total bank clearings money in circulation 
1913 $169,815,700,600 $50.48 
1914 155,242,201,536 45.63 
1915 187,817,564,545 52.62 
1916 261,855,773 ,663 65.07 
1917 306,940,364,112 64.43 
1918 332,354,026,463 61.78 
1919 417,519,523,388 71.48 


Although the volume of money in circulation decreased to $5,846,086,199 
on February 1, 1920, the first two months of the year show an increase in 
bank clearings of 28.50 per cent to an aggregate for the period of $74,832.- 
130,591, which compares with $58,236,285,740 in the same portion of 1919. 
These data suggest the operation of an impulse towards high prices other 
than the volume of money in use. Increases in bank loans and in individ- 
ual deposits have been roughly proportionate to the increases in coin and 
currency in circulation. Such loans, reported by the Comptroller of_ th 
Currency, stood at $15,288,357,283 in 1914, and at $27,114,262,000 on June 
30, 1919, while the growth in deposits was from $18,517,232,879 in 1914 to 
$33,180,744,000 in 1919. 

_ Prior to the year 1917, early in_ which the United States became engaged 
in the conflict with the Central Powers of Europe, Federal expenses, not 
including the cost of the Panama Canal, had never in any year reached a 
total of three-fourths of a billion dollars. The highest for any year, 1915, 
was $731,399,759 and the average for ten years, 1907 to 1916, inclusive, was 
$664,244,727. For the first eight months of the current fiscal year, that is 
from July 1, 1919, to February 29, 1920, the corresponding aggregate was 
$4,107,732,751. During February, 1920, these expenses amounted to $274,- 
950,739, or at an annual rate in excess of $3,450,000,000. Although the 
expenditures for these periods show a notable reduction below the eight 
months from July 1, 1918, to February 28, 1919 (during a large part of 
which war was actually in progress), when the total was $11,254,465,355, 
it was still necessary to rely heavily upon the issue of Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness and the proceeds of such issues covered into the Treasury 
(but used, in part, to redeem certificates of the same character) during the 
later period amounted to $9,709,974,969. The total of such certificates out 
standing on October 31, 1919, was $3,733,423,800.37, representing 14.38 pei 
cent of the total interest bearing debt of that date which was $25,969,641,- 
645.36. Banking resources are also absorbed in loans made to enable pur- 
chases of United States bonds, these loans being repeatedly extended. Data 
showing the combined resources and liabilities ” | the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks show that the following conditions existed on the dates indicated: 


1919 1920 
Twelve Federal Reserve banks March 14 March 12 
et er eee ae $5,247,803 ,000 $6,127,705,00 
Bills on hand: 
WE | nde hailed Pek Kotte Redeesawenics 2,148,502,000 2,927 ,618,000 
Fer GOMt OF COOORTOES 62. cciciindcrveces 40.94 47.78 
Bills on hand: 
NE coe R SADT ASG RARER $2,148,502,000 $2,927,618,000 
Secured by Government war obligations: 
MN “clipe havere Aik aoe ee kceelacarncacea a weiet 1,702,351,000 1,515,959,000 
Per cent of bills on hand ........... 79.23 51.78 
Otherwise secured: 
NE > exciieRindcatie weasel oa we aiatecs $446,151,000 $1,411,659,000 
Per cent of bills on hand ........... 20.77 48.22 


The foregoing shows progress mainly in the accumulation of resources 
and it is evident that a reduction in the year of but $186,392,000, or 10.95 
ver cent, in the loans secured by Federal war obligations is unsatisfactory. 

o the extent that the resources of these banks continue to be used to 
finance the Government they are withdrawn from the commercial field and 
the normal utility of the Federal Reserve system is impaired. Taxation 
impinging principally upon potential saving has prevented the liquidation o1 
a far larger proportion of these loans and has congealed assets that ought 
to be, and were intended to be, available for business purposes. Indeed, 
from whatever angle the present system of Federal taxation is approached, 
it is found to work badly, to penalize frugality and saving, to promote 
profligate and wasteful expenditure, to interfere with the accumulation of 
capital and the normal course of industrial development. The Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States has recommended changes which would 
relieve some of the most depressing features of the system, including repeal 
of the “excess profits’ tax and moderation of the surtaxes on individual 
incomes. Concerning the latter, he has said: 

inte - methods of taxation employed should in all cases penaliz¢ 
saving and investment as little as possible. Our present surtaxes offend 
greatly in this respect. . . . The result is to make investment by 
wealthier taxpayers in the expansion of industry or foreign trade un- 
attractive and unprofitable. It is obvious that this situation should be 
remedied.” 
_ For many years prior to the war the situation of American railways had 
forced them to finance their extensive capital requirements almost exclusivel 
by issues of bonds and secured notes. Malone stock had not been market- 
able upon terms which it was practicable to meet. The market for suc 
bonds was supplied principally by insurance companies, savings banks, trus 
estates and large individual investors. The system of taxation criticized by 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not only substantially destroyed the 
market supplied by the class last indicated, but has transformed those wh¢ 
were formerly potential purchasers in large amounts into sellers of railway 
bonds. That is to say, these individual investors now find it unprofitabl: 
to purchase such securities and, on the other hand, regard it as desirable 
to transfer their investments to other classes of securities and, therefore. 
offer portions of their present holdings for sale whenever the market appears 
to be favorable. It has been suggested that a new market among smaller 
investors can be built up, but, as to railway securities. this has not yet bee! 
accomplished and the present state of railway credit does not warrant much 
confidence that it is possible except after prolonged effort and a considerable 
lapse of time. The financial necessities of the railways are imperative and 
cannot be postponed without heavy loss to the people and their industries. 
By order of the Board of ae, L. F. LOREE, President. 
(Apv.) 
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POE eee 


Executive 


Harry E. Paisley, treasurer of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
has been elected vice-president and treasurer of the Reading 
Company, effective April 21. 


Albert B. Bierck, comptroller of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, has been elected vice-president of the Reading Company, 
with headquarters at the Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
effective April 21. Mr. Bierck was born on October 9, 1867, 
at New York. He was educated in the New York University 
and began railroad work in 1885 as freight clerk for the 
Pennsylvania. He went to the Baltimore & Ohio in 1887 and 
remained in charge of lighterage until 1889, when he was 
appointed traveling agent of the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific. In 1891 he became general manager and 
auditor of the Prospect Park and Coney Island, which posi- 
tion he held until 1892, when he was appointed auditor of 
the Long Island, serving in that capacity until 1910. He was 
then promoted to general auditor and shortly after the rail- 
roads were placed under federal control, his title was changed 
to federal auditor. Besides being federal auditor of the Long 
Island he became federal auditor of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, the Central of New Jersey, the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Terminals, and the Staten Island Rapid Transit, and 
served in that capacity until the termination of federal con- 
trol, when he was appointed comptroller of the Philadelphia 
& Reading. 


Aaron M. Burt, whose appointment as assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Northern Pacific 
was announced in the Rat/lway Age of March 26 (page 1073), 
was born on May l, 
1866, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Burt entered rail- 
way service in March, 
1885, with the Colorado 
Midland, as an axeman 
in the engineering de- 
partment, and up to 
January 1, 1897, held 
various positions in the 
engineering depart- 
ments of that road, the 
Northern Pacific, the 
Adirondack & St. Law- 
rence, the Wisconsin 
Central, now part of 
the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, and the Chicago & 
North Western. In 
1897, he was appointed 
superintendent of 
bridges and buildings 
on the Northern Pacific, and five years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant division superintendent on the same road. 
lle was later promoted to division superintendent, in which 
capacity he served on the Dakota, Fargo, Rocky Mountain 
and Idaho divisions. After 10 years in this position he was 
appointed chief engineer maintenance of way. From April, 
1918, to June, 1919, he served as assistant general manager, 
ind from June, 1919, to March 1, 1920, as assistant director 
of the Division of Operation of the United States Railroad 
\dministration, in charge of engineering and maintenance, 
receiving his present appointment on the latter date. 





A. M. Burt 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Jay V. Hare, assistant secretary of the Philadelphia & 
Reading, has been elected secretary, effective April 21, suc- 
ceeding George Ziegler, deceased. 
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Frederick Reel, transfer agent of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, has been appointed assistant secretary and transfer agent 
of the Reading Company, effective April 21. 


W. G. Van DeWater, who has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with 
headquarters at New York, as noted in the Railway Age of 
March 5 (page 741), served as auditor of the coal department 
of the same road at Scranton, Pa., during the greater part 
of federal control. Mr. Van DeWater was educated in New 
York. He entered the employ of the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western Express Company at Hoboken,.N. J., in April, 
1876, as office boy. Later he became clerk, then express mes- 
senger, baggage master, cashier, agent and auditor consecu- 
tively. In July, 1886, he was transferred to the auditor’s 
office of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad at 
New York. He was promoted to auditor of disbursements, 
with headquarters at New York, on September 1, 1906, and 
transferred to Scranton as auditor of the coal department on 
December 8, 1908. 


Operating 


H. L. Bell, acting superintendent of the Ogden Union & 
Depot, has been appointed superintendent, with headquarters 
at Ogden, Utah, effective March 10. 


W. M. Neal, assistant general superintendent of the Que- 
bec district on the Canadian Pacific, has been transferred to 
the Ontario district, with headquarters at Toronto, succeed- 
ing J. K. Savage, who has been promoted, effective April 19. 


George H. Westcott, general freight and passenger agent 
of the Copper Range, has been appointed general manager 
with headquarters at Houghton, Mich., succeeding F. R. 
Bolles, resigned. 


C. G. Richmond, assistant superintendent of stations and 
transfers of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, has been appointed superintendent of stations and 
transfers succeeding J. L. East, who has been promoted, 
effective April 21. The position of assistant superintendent 
of stations and transfers has been abolished. 


Frederick W. Brown, who has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C., served as staff officer of the 
Southern and associated railroads during federal control. 
Mr. Brown was born on February 17, 1872, at New Canaan, 
Conn. He was educated at the high school at South Norwalk, 
Conn. His first railroad work began on June 1, 1887, as 
freight clerk for the New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
Stamford, Conn. He became clerk for the Housatonic, now 
part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, in 1889. 
Afterwards he served as operator, despatcher, chief despatcher 
and trainmaster, consecutively. From 1901 until 1902 he was 
despatcher for the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He 
was then appointed chief clerk to the superintendent of the 
New York division, with headquarters at New York. In 
1906 he was promoted to assistant superintendent of the 
same division, with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., in 
charge of the New Haven terminal. He went to the Southern 
as despatcher in 1906 and from then until 1914 he served as 
trainmaster, superintendent terminals and superintendent of 
the St. Louis-Louisville divisions, respectively. He was 
sent to Washington, D. C., as chief in charge of train ton- 
nage bureau in 1914 and remained in that capacity until 1916, 
when he was appointed assistant to the general manager and 
assistant to the vice-president of the Southern. Shortly 
after the railroads went under federal control he was ap- 
pointed staff officer, as mentioned above. 


Traffic 


L. B. Pittman has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
effective April 15. 


Stuart C. Leake has been released from military service 
and has resumed his former position as commercial agent 
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of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., effective April 15. Mr. Leake 
served as a captain in the construction division of the United 
States Army. 


L. M. Souders, acting assistant general freight agent of 
the New York Central, lines west of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed general eastern freight agent, with headquarters at 
New York, effective April 1, and R. J. Hopper, has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with the same headquarters, effective 
the same date. 


Frederick D. Claggett, who has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Southern, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., as noted in the Railway Age of April 
16 (page 1223), served as general freight agent from Janu- 
ary, 1917, until the termination of federal control. Mr. Clag- 
gett was born on August 14, 1874, at Hagerstown, Md. He 
graduated from the Washington County High School and be- 
gan railroad work in September, 1891, with the Norfolk & 
Western. He went to the Southern in November, 1895, in 
the freight traffic department at Washington, D. C. On 
March 1, 1897, he entered the freight traffic department of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of that road, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 1, 1912, and re- 
tained that position until he became general freight agent 
of the Southern, in January, 1917, as mentioned above. 


E. T. Willcox, who has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Seaboard Air Line, as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 5 (page 748), served as general freight 
agent at the time of his appointment to that position. Mr. 
Willcox began railroad work as rate clerk in the office of 
the assistant general freight agent of the Kansas City, Mem- 
phis & Birmingham in 1f893, and remained in that capacity 
until 1894, being transferred from Memphis, Tenn., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., during that interval. He was promoted to 
chief clerk at Birmingham in 1895 and in 1897 was appointed 
contracting freight agent with the same headquarters. Al- 
though he remained at Birmingham, in 1901 he transferred 
his services to the St. Louis-San Francisco as commercial 
agent. He was appointed division freight agent in 1905 and 
assistant general freight agent in 1907, at which time he re- 
turned to Memphis, Tenn., where he remained.in the same 
capacity until September 1, 1911. He was then transferred to 
St. Louis, Mo. On December 1, 1911, he became assistant 
general freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Birmingham. He was promoted to. general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., on July 1, 
1916, and with the exception of a short time during the 
period of federal control, when he served as chairman of the 
committee of freight traffic control under C. R. Gray, director 
of the division of operation of the Railroad Administration, 
he served in that positon until his recent promotion as noted 
above. 


Mechanical 


G. S. Edmonds, recently appointed acting superintendent 
of motive power of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at Colonie, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent 
motive power, succeeding James H. Manning, deceased; and 
H. G. Becker, general foreman at Colonie, has been appointed 
shop superintendent to fill the position made vacant when 
Mr. Edmonds was appointed acting superintendent motive 
power. 


Purchasing and Stores 


G. W. Bichlmeir has been appointed purchasing agent of 
the Kansas City Southern, effective March 1, succeeding 
W. S. Atkinson, resigned. 


W. J. Diehl, general storekeeper of the Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent, with the same headquarters, succeeding J. A. 


Turner, resigned. The office of general storekeeper has been 
abolished. 
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Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. F. Nicholson has been appointed assistant engineer of 
the Portland division of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters 
at Portland, Me., effective April 15. 


Edward B. Pry, whose appointment as superintendent of 
telegraph and signals of the Southwestern region of the 
Pennsylvania System, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was announced in the 
Railway Age of March 
12 (page 805), was born 
at Burgettstown, Pa., 
on January 12, 1872. 
Mr. Pry entered the 
service of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis as 
signal maintainer on 
December 12, 1894. 
Six years later he was 
promoted to _— signal 
foreman and on Febru- 
ary 1, 1903, was ap- 
pointed signal super- 
visor on the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana. 
Three years later he 
was promoted to signal 
inspector on the Penn- 
sylvania, Lines West, 
with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,-which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent of telegraph and signals of the 
Southwestern region of the Pennsylvania System, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 





gE. B. Pry 


G. C. Koons, assistant division superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Miffintown, Pa., has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, effective March 1. 


Fred W. Bender, who has been appointed signal engineer 
of the Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., as noted in the Railway Age of February 27 (page 
661), served ‘as assist- 
ant signal engineer 
during federal control. 
Mr. Bender was born 
at Elizabeth, N.:J., on 
October 15, 1882. His 
first railroad work be- 
gan as secretary to the 
superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Central of 
New Jersey. During 
part of the time that he 
served in the capacity 
just mentioned the de- 
partment in which he 
served included the 
telephone, electric 
light, power and. sig- 
nals of the entire sys- 
tem. In 1902, however, 
the signal department 
became a separate or- 
ganization and at that 
time he was appointed chief clerk... For some time following 
he performed the duties of assistant engineer and in 1918 he 
was given the title of that office. As noted above, he re- 
tained that position until his promotion on March 1. 





F. W. Bender 


Charles A. Whitcomb, circuit designer in the signal en- 
gineers’ office of the Boston & Maine, has been promoted to 
signal supervisor of the Berkshire division, with headquarters 
at North Adams, Mass., effective on April 1. 


Charles Stephens, signal engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
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pointed, in addition, signal engineer of the Hocking Valley, 
with the same headquarters, effective April 1. 


T. H. Gatlin, who has been appointed chief engineer in 
charge of construction of the Southern, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., as noted in the Railway Age of March 
5 (page 749), served as 
assistant to the presi- 
dent from June, 1918, 
until the termination oi 
federal control. Mr. 
Gatlin was born. on 
November 8, 1876, at 
Tarboro, N. C. He 
studied at Trinity Col- 
lege in Durham, N. C. 
His first railroad work 
began in May, 1892, in 
the engineering depart- 
ment of the Atlantic 
Coast Line. He went 
to the East Carolina, 
as chief engineer in 
1899, and served in that 
capacity until 1901. 
From March, 1905, un- 
til July, 1906, he was 
assistant chief engineer 
in the maintenance of 
way office of the same road in charge of track work drafting. 
Later he was appointed engineer maintenance of way of the 
Middle district of the Southern, with headquarters at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. On August 1, 1911, he was promoted to assistant 
chief engineer maintenance of way and structures, with head- 
quarters at Washington. D. C. He was appointed assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of operation in January, 1917, 
and retained that positicn until he became assistant to the 
president on the date mentioned above. 





T. H. Gatlin 


Alexander Holley Rudd, whose appointment as chief signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania system was announced in the 
Railway Age of February 20, page 598, was born March 8, 
1867, in Lakeville, 
Conn. He graduated 
from the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale 
University, in 1886, and 
entered railway service 
as draftsman in the 
real estate department 
of the Pennsylvania in 
1886. In 1888 he was 
promoted to draftsman 
in the signal depart- 
ment, and in 1892 was 
appointed inspector of 
signals of the New 
York Central & Hud- 
son River. He was later 
promoted to signal en- 





gineer of that road, 
and in 1893 was ap- 


pointed assistant super- 
intendent of signals on 
the Hudson division of 
that road. In, 1894 he was appointed foreman of electric 
signals, Hudson division, on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, and was later appointed signal engineer of the 
Hartford and Valley divisions of that road. On April 1, 1900, 
he was appointed signal engineer of the entire system of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, returning to the Pennsyl- 
vania as assistant signal engineer in 1903. He was promoted 
to signal engineer of the Pennsylvania in 1907, which posi- 
tion he has held until his present appointment. 


A. H. Rudd 


C. E. Dare, supervisor of the Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
with headquarters at Fredericksburg, Va., has been appointed 
resident engineer, succeeding E. M. Hastings, promoted, and 
G. A. Thomas, transitman, has been appointed supervisor, 
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with headquarters at Fredericksburg, succeeding Mr. Dare, 
effective March 1. 


Wm. Post, whose appointment as superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals of the Central region of the Pennsylvania 
System was announced in the Railway Age of March 12 (page 
805), was born at And- 
over, Conn., on July 10, 
1876. He entered the 
signal department con- 
struction forces of the 
New York, New Haven 
& Hartford in May, 
1896. He was later ap- 
pointed batteryman 
and then promoted to 
maintainer. In 1900, he 
was appointed division 
signal foreman on the 
same road, resigning in 
June, 1905, to become 
circuit draftsman in the 





signal engineer’s of- 
fice of the Pennsyl- 
vania. In February, 


1906, he was promoted 
to assistant supervisor 
of signals on the West 
Jersey & Seashore and 
in December of the same year he was transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh division as assistant supervisor of signals. He was 
promoted to supervisor in February, 1909, having jurisdic- 
tion over the Chautauqua division. In June of the same year 
he returned to the signal engineer’s office and the following 
month became supervisor of signals of the New York di- 
vision. On August 1, 1907, he was promoted to assistant 
signal engineer and in the following year to assistant super- 
intendent of the Middle division, with headquarters at Mifflin, 
Pa. Later in the same year he returned to the Pittsburgh 
division as assistant superintendent, with headquarters at 
Cresson, Pa., which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


Wm. Post 


Julian D. Jones, division’ operator on the Williamsport 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of telegraph and signals of the Eastern region of the 

Pennsylvania System, 


with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Jones was born at 
Richmond, Va., on 
August 23, 1883, and 
was educated at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. On March 1, 
1910, he entered the 


service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as elec- 
trical engineer in the 
telegraph department. 
In October of the fol- 
lowing year he was ap- 
pointed assistant divis- 
ion operator on the 
Pittsburgh division and 
on January 16, 1916, he 
became division oper- 
ator on the Williams- 
port division, where he 
remained until November, 1917, when he entered military 
service as captain in the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army. In January of the following year he was assigned to 
duty in the office of the chief signal officer at Tours, where 
he was engaged in engineering work on telegraph and tele- 
phone lines of communication on heavy and light railroads. 
On January 3, 1919, he was assigned to duty with the trans- 
portation corps and in February of last year he was promoted 
to the rank of Major in the Signal Corps. He served as 
general superintendent of telegraph of the transportation 





J. D. Jones 
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corps lines in the service of supply of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force from April to July, 1919. He then returned to 
the United States and resumed duty as division operator on 
the Williamsport division of the Pennsylvania, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


Alden Monroe Pence, division operator on the Cincinnati 
division of the Southwest System of the Pennsylvania, Lines 
West, has been promoted to assistant superintendent of 
telegraph and signals of the Southwestern region of the 
Pennsylvania System, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
effective March 18. 


D. Rounseville, assistant to the chief engineer of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant engineer of maintenance of lines 
east of the Missouri River, with the same headquarters. A. S. 
Redfield, division engineer of the Northern Wisconsin di- 
vision, with office at Fond du Lac, Wis., has been promoted 
to assistant engineer of maintenance of lines west of the 
Missouri River, with office at Omaha, Neb. T. J. Irving, 
division engineer of the Southern Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at South Pekin, Ill, has been transferred to the 
West Iowa division, with headquarters at Boone, la. J. A. 
Dyer, division engineer of the Madison division, with head- 
quarters at Madison, Wis., has been transferred to the Iowa 
and Minnesota division, with headquarters at Mason City, 
la. W. T. Main, division engineer of the Black Hills division 
and the Wyoming & North Western, with headquarters at 
Chadron, Neb., has been transferred to the Northern division, 
with headquarters at Eagle Grove, Ia. C. J. Frederici, gen- 
eral inspector of bridges, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to division engineer of the Northern Wis- 
consin division, with headquarters at Fond du Lac, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Redfield. H. G. Lennox has been appointed 
division engineer of the Southern Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at South Pekin, Ill, succeeding Mr. Irving. B. R. 
Kulp has been appointed division engineer of the Madison 
division, with headquarters at Madison, Wis., succeeding 
Mr. Dyer. D. K. Van Ingen has been appointed division 
engineer of the Black Hills division and the Wyoming and 
North Western, with headquarters at Chadron, Neb., succeed- 
ing Mr. Main. H. M. Spahr has been appointed division 
engineer on the Lake Shore division, with headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wis. R. D. Anderson has been appointed divis- 
ion engineer, with jurisdiction over the Dakota division, the 
Pierre & Ft. Pierre Bridge and the Pierre, Rapid City & 
North Western, with headquarters at Huron, S. D. 


General 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following additional appointments have been made, 
effective March 1: 


Name Position. Headquarters. 
D. Ee. SEOCO soe cde mh We Ne Fo Gi nos kins heck New York 
ee Eng. m. w. Cen. Penn. div......... Wil’ms’port 
C. P. MacArthur. .Eng.m.w. Northern div..........Buffalo 
W. T. Covert..... Eng. m. w. Penn. div....... Puce Pittsburgh 
Pree Fi. Watts... E06. WW. T GtWis ccceesic ccc caes Chicago 
W. R. Hillary.....Eng.m.w. Northern div.......... Toledo, O. 
J. H. Redding....Asst. supt. Pittsburgh div......... Cresson, Pa. 
H. H. Garrigues..Eng.m.w. Southern div........-.Wilm’gton 
J. B. Baber... ee eS rr Clev’land,O. 
2 eee Eng. m. w. E. Ohio div........... Pittsburgh 
C. E. Brimeer..... Eng.m.w. E. Penn. div......... Harrisburg 
C. W. Richey..... Div. eng. Terminal div............ Pittsburgh 
A LA Se a ere New York 
J. E. Hopkins..... Div. Eng. Monongahela div...... Pittsburgh 
ee Mee. oss NL, do vos cvavnvevesers .+....Wil’ms’port 


Railroad Administration 


Walker D. Hines has resigned as director general of rail- 
roads, effective May 15, and after a vacation trip abroad he 
plans to resume the practice of law in New York City. Max 
Thelen, now director of the Division of Liquidation Claims 
of the Railroad Administration, has been recommended to 
the President by Mr. Hines for appointment as his successor 
to remain in charge of the winding up of the affairs of the 
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Railroad Administration. In accepting Mr. Hines’ resigna- 
tion the President wrote that he could not let the director 
general retire without telling him how he had “personally 
valued and admired the quite unusual services you have ren- 
dered the government and the country.” Mr. Hines has been 
connected with the Railroad Administration since its organ- 
ization. He was first appointed assistant to the director gen- 
eral and later, when Mr. McAdoo left Washington for an 
extended trip, he was appointed assistant director general 
and left in direct charge of the organization at Washington. 
He was appointed director general to succeed Mr. McAdoo 
on January 11, 1919. Prior to federal control he was chair- 
man of the board of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
a member of the law firm of Cravath, Henderson & de Gers- 
dorff. A photograph and complete sketch of Mr. Hines’ 
career were published in the Railway Age of January 17, 1919 
(page 187). 


Obituary 


J. E. Duval, general superintendent car service of the 
Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., died in 
that city on April 28 at the age of 60 years. 


Colonel John Bogart, well known civil engineer of New 
York, and formerly New York state engineer, died at his 
home in New York on April 25, at the age of 84 years. 


George H. Gilman, master car builder of the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died on February 
27 after a short illness. Mr. Gillman was born at McArthur, 
Ohio, on April 11, 1862. He began railroad work as a car 
carpenter on the Northern Pacific when 22 years old. In 
October, 1884, shortly after entering the employ of that 
road, he was promoted to car foreman. While serving in 
that capacity he was transferred several times to différent 
places. He was appointed shop superintendent and master 
car builder at the Como shops in 1903, and on November 26, 
1905, his title was changed to master car builder. 


Thomas J. Burns, superintendent rolling stock of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., died 
in that city on April 18. Mr. Burns was born at Hillsdale, 
Mich., on July 24, 1868. He graduated from Assumption 
College and spent some years at Grand Seminary, Montreal. 
His first railroad work began as clerk in the maintenance of 
way department of the Michigan Central at Bay City, Mich. 
He became engine despatcher on November 1, 1896, and was 
appointed chief clerk- to the master mechanic at Jackson, 
Mich., on December 15, 1902. In August, 1905, he was trans- 
ferred to Detroit, Mich., as chief clerk to the superintendent 
motive power, and promoted to assistant to the superintend- 
ent motive power on July 1, 1909. He was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent motive power on June 1, 1912. In 1915, 
when the locomotive and car departments of the Michigan 
Central were separated, he was appointed to the position he 
held at the time of his death. 
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